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A Ceremony and its Significance 


' UR only regret is that we did not charge 
QO a shilling instead of sixpence for dis- 
closing the future, but we feel that our 
worries and efforts have been well repaid,” say 
the members of the Student Nurses’ Association of 
Liverpool Royal Infirmary when writing to tell us 
that by means of their bazaar last month they are 
able to hand over £50 to the Florence Nightingale 
International Memorial—any odd change, we 
notice, to come the way of the Nation’s Fund for 
Nurses 


Well done, student nurses! We only wish you 
could be present on Certificate Day at Bedford 
College this week, when the 1932-33 international 
courses carried out by that college and our Colleg: 
of Nursing come to an end 

* * 
* 

[his, of course, is the international work which 
it is proposed to continue as the memorial from the 
world’s nurses to Florence Nightingale, and 
Certificate Day is always something of an occasion 

beautiful halls, beautiful gardens, academic 
important personages making speeches 
Last year the guest of honour was the Duchess of 
Atholl; this year it is the president of the Czecho- 
Slovak Red Cross Society. On such occasions the 
principal of Bedford College and the chairman of 
the College of Nursing seem to vie with each 
other as to who should say the most delightful 
and apposite thing, and often some “ old inter- 
national ’’ from a distant country, her English as 
good as ever, will tell us what it has meant to her 
to go back home and work out her own schemes on 
the foundations laid in London. Always, too, we 
have a sprinkling of little addresses from students 
of the year—say a Finn, an Italian, an English or 
Scottish woman and a Siamese—and in the 
evening there is a celebration dinner. 


robes, 


Naturally we as College members are not a little 
proud that the international work in which we have 
been engaged is to receive such world-wide recogni- 
tion, but this work has stood the test of time for 
thirteen years now, and not only can the total of 
221 international students all claim the College 
Education Department as an important factor in 
their training, but the Department has also, in 
collaboration with Miss Reimann, the secretary of 
the International Council of Nurses, arranged 
innumerable short courses of experience in 
English hospitals for other foreign nurses as well 
In fact, although the College was not actually 
affiliated to the International Council till 1925, 
it has played a considerable part in international 
affairs ever since, in 1920, it became the official 
representative of the British Red Cross in nursing 
matters to the League of Red Cross Societies. 

*¢ 


The idea of grouping together the efforts of all 
the Red Cross organisations of the world after the 
War and directing their energies to the promotion of 
world health and the well-being of their respec- 
tive communities came to an official of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross, Mr. Henry 
P. Davison, who won support for his scheme 
first from President Wilson, and then from 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan. The 
five governments concerned suggested to their 
respective Red Cross Societies that they should 
continue their work on these lines; other nations 
followed their example and thus the League of 
Red Cross Societies came into being. 


In 1920 the League started its nursing division 
under the supervision of an American nurse, Miss 
Alice Fitzgerald, assisted by a very well known 
College member, Miss Cowlin, who afterwards 
became editor of The Nursing Times and is now 
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A Ceremony and its Significance— Contd. 

our College librarian and honorary secretary of 
the College Private Nurses’ Committee. The 
League soon came to the conclusion that nurses 
from all over the world should have a definite 
post-graduate course of studies which would 
enable them to learn something of world conditions 
of health and disease and to observe the methods 
employed in other countries. England was chosen 
as the pioneer centre for such a course because it 
was conveniently situated in relation to other 
European countries, and the College of Nursing 
was asked to represent the British Red Cross 
on matters connected with its development and 
any other nursing matters upon which the League 
of Red Cross Societies wanted assistance 


* * 
« 


Che League was specially anxious that the train- 
ing course should be under the egis of a univer- 
sity and be of a public health character, and as the 
College of Nursing had been co-operating with 
King’s College for Women (University of London 
since 1918 in a course for sister-tutors, Dr. Lane 
Claypon, principal of King’s College for Women, 
asked if this first international course of 
training might be conducted there 


was 


*x * 
* 

The first students of the League worked at 
King’s College from 1920 to 1921, but after that 
King’s College discontinued its training for all 
public health work and the course was transferred 
to Bedford College, under the principal, Miss Tuke. 
The College of Nursing continued to work with the 
university authorities in the arrangement of the 
students’ practical work in différent hospitals 
and in 1921 the League asked it to arrange a 
definite course of lectures suitable for the inter 
national students, which was carried out at St. 
Thomas's Hospital 


* * 
x 
In 1923 a Joint Committee of representatives 
ol he League of Red Societies, Bedford 
College and the College of Nursing was formed 
Miss Rundle, our own College secretary, acted as 
joint secretary of this Committee—to consider 
the curriculum of a new international course for 
nurse administrators and teachers in 
nursing, aS many nurses wanted to 
hospital work in their different countries. 


( ross 


schools ol 
continue 


These two courses are still being conducted at 
3edford College and the College of Nursing, and it 
is these which, it is hoped, will be continued 
and developed as the memorial of the world’s 
nurses to the greatest nurse of all. 


SO you see, student nurses, your £50 is going to 
help perpetuate not only a fine piece of inter- 
national work but one which your own College 
helped to start thirteen years ago, and which 
it has faithfully carried on ever since. 
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Editorial Notes 


An International Award 
It is with the greatest pleasure that we are 
able to announce that Miss Lloyd Still, matron of 


_ St. Thomas’s Hospital, founder and president of 


the Nightingale Fellowship and a nominated 
president of the International Council of Nurses, 
has been awarded the International Florence 
Nightingale medal. Six of these medals are 
awarded annually by the League of Red Cross 
Societies to nurses who have done eminent work 
in war or peace. 


Relaxation 


two weeks of strenuous 
Saturday, 
June 17, held by the Council of the College of 
Nursing for the nurses attending the Special Course 
in Public Health and General Nursing, came as 


SANDWICHED between 
intellectual fare the reception, on 


a welcome relaxation. Aids to a most successful 
evening were well-chosen musical items, delightful 
flowers, delicious refreshments and last but not 
least the gracious welcome of the president, 
Mrs. Rome. Animated conversations which were 
taking place all over the hall ceased only when 
Miss Doris Burr sang and Miss Winifred Angold 
played the piano. The latter honoured us by 
playing one of her own compositions ; this was 
its first public performance. In addition to 
members of the Council Miss Rundle, the secre- 
tary, and Miss Cowlin, we noticed Miss Dorsey, 
superintendent of the international courses at 
15, Manchester Square, with some of the students, 
including one from Iceland; Dr. Brincker, 
principal medical officer to the L.C.C., and Mrs. 
3rincker; Miss Sparshott, our late president; 
Miss Alexander, nursing editor of the South African 
Nursing Record and president of the South 
African T.N.A.; Miss Logan, late matron, Cook’s 
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Hospital, Chicago; Dr. Innes H. Pearse, hon. medical 
secretary, Pioneer Health Centre; Dr. Lockhart 
Anderson; Miss Tafe, matron, National Hospital, 
Queen Square; the Misses Goldberg, Rhodesia; 
and Miss Brandon, nurse masseuse, New Zealand. 


Matron’s “‘Cokernuts”’ 

ALTHOUGH we were not lucky at Epsom, 
Donoghue won the “ Derby’ for us at “ Grove- 
lands * Féte on June 17, from which we departed 
the richer by a box of toffee. One hopes for a 
sunny day for this great North London “ annual,” 
when the whole neighbourhood co-operates in 
trying to increase the funds of the Royal Northern 
group of hospitals’ Home of Recovery, but, sad 
to say, on this occasion there were heavy showers. 
However, helpers and patrons appeared undaunted. 
Many tried their luck at “‘ Bubbles ” and “ Bunty,” 
or supplied their wants at the “Olde Village 
Shoppe.” Miss Everingham, matron of “ Grove- 
lands,”’ and her staff doubled the duties of a 
“ cokernut shy” pitch and a tea-service raffle. 
There were ninety-five varieties of tests of skill 
and other attractions, amongst which we must 
mention a gymnastic display and the “ Ruth 
Milligan *’ dancers. The grand finale was a 
programme of fire-works and dancing on the lawn. 
We hope the results will be in proportion to the 
big effort made. 


On the Hampstead Heights 


ST. PAuL’s CATHEDRAL and other London 
landmarks, silhouetted against a cloudy sky, were 
plainly visible from the balconies of New End 
Hospital, Hampstead, on Friday, July 16. Before 
the war this building at New End was the old 
St. John’s Infirmary. Now, under its competent 
matron, Miss E. Fisher, and a large nursing staff, 
it is run as a London County Council general 
hospital. Tea on the terrace and a very warm 
welcome awaited visitors at the nurses’ reunion 
and distribution of prizes by the Mayor of 
Hampstead. The windows of the circular wards 
on the upper floors command a fine panoramic 
view, and most of the patients in these large and 
airy apartments seemed to be sitting up in their 
beds, at afternoon tea-time, looking cheerful and 
happy, sure and certain proof of the efficiency of 
their attendants. Male nurses are popular in the 
men’s wards. Miss du Sautoy, who, in the absence 
through illness of the chairman of the Hospital 
Committee, Dr. Collingwood Andrews, presided 
at the prize distribution, passed on some of her 
own personal experiences to the young nurses 
gathered around her, and Matron, in a happy little 
speech, said that if they did not get 100 per cent. 
in the examination room, they got it in the wards 
no patients could be better cared for than those at 
New End. The babies, who were out on one of the 
highest balconies, are a fine advertisement for this 
home of healing on the northern heights. (Prizes 
on page 615.) 


The Midwife’s Fee 


THE Midwives’ Institute has evolved a scheme 
for helping women who are themselves insured 
or whose husbands are insured under the National 
Health Insurance Act to find out before their 
expected confinements whether they really are 
entitled to maternity benefit. Midwives are 
having increasing difficulty in recovering their 
fees in these hard times, but this difficulty could 
largely be avoided if patients who are unable to 
pay would state the fact to their Maternity and 
Child Welfare or Public Assistance Committee 
before confinement. Only too often, however, 
the patient informs the midwife that as she will 
receive maternity benefit the fee will be paid 
and with this expectation the service is rendered. 
Eventually the patient finds perhaps that she 
has fallen out of insurance and cannot pay; it 
is then too late to seek the help of the local 
authority and the midwife loses her fee. 


The Midwives’ Institute Takes Action 

THE Midwives’ Institute suggests that midwives 
ask their patients, or their patients’ husbands, 
to inquire of the Approved Societies about two 
months before the confinement as to their “ title ”’ 
to maternity benefit. These inquiries are to be 
made on special forms drawn up by the Midwives’ 
Institute, and the secretaries of the Approved 
Societies have all been circulated asking that these 
forms may be answered promptly. This will 
give time for a request to be made to the local 
authority to pay the midwife’s fee should the 
benefit not be forthcoming and the applicants’ 
circumstances be such that they are unable to 
pay themselves. The local authorities are being 
asked in such an event to exercise their powers 
of paying the midwife’s fee in necessitous cases 
under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, as 
it is pointed out that in view of the present 
financial condition of the country it is more 
economic for the mothers to pay for services 
rendered to them in the home. Finally the Institute 
is enlisting the support of secretaries of nursing 
associations and matrons of midwifery schools, 
who are asked to instruct their midwives to use 
the forms, whether practising independently or 
in receipt of a salary. If all co-operate in the 
Institute’s plan it should do much to prevent 
what is now a real hardship to a hard-working 
body of women. 


“The Green Leaf”— 


-A FASCINATING title for a_ fascinating 
Chadwick lecture in the fascinating setting of the 
Chelsea Physic Garden on June 15. Professor 
T. G. Hill, D.Sc., of University College, began 
by showing how man depended on the green plant 
ior food—thus the creatures that afforded us meat 
were nourished, ‘‘ and so we see that all flesh is 
vaiment—for hemp, flax, artificial silk 


grass ”’ 
fuel—what was 


came from the fibre of plants: 
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Editorial Notes— Contd. 

coal but the remains of past vegetation ? We had 
burnt in hundreds of years what it had taken 
thousands to accumulate. (And how much longer 
would it last?) Plants, like animals, required 
food, and, given certain conditions, had the peculiar 
power of converting inorganic into organic matter 
on a grand scale. But a supply of energy was 
necessary. The small green bodies seen under a 
microscope in the plant cells absorbed energy from 
the sunlight. In this way the sugar on which the 
plant depended for food and growth was manu 
factured 


The Factory 


[HE plant was liable to become overloaded with 
sugar carried away from its leaf, and unless it 
was full of water and thoroughly turgid it could 
not do its work properly. The leaf had more 
water than it needed and must get rid of it bv 
evaporation, which tended to keep its temperature 
down. Mature beech trees on an average day 
lost about 165 gallons of water. The green leaf 


Hai loane, who 


A pothecaries in 


presented the Chelsea 
1722 


The statue of Si 


Physic Garden to the 


might be compared to a factory in its structure, 
its supply of raw material, its energy, its elimina- 
tion of waste products, and its system of water 
pipes (the intercommunicating veins having 
ramifications which supplied every area of the 
leaf). Thus, the veins not only gave mechanical 
support to the soft tissue of the leaf but conveyed 
the products manufactured. A certain amount 
of the carbon dioxide from the air could get 
through the intact skin of the leaf by means of 
the millions of tiny mouths (stomates) with which 
it was supplied. When these opened, oxygen was 
given off as a waste product. Sir James Crichton 
Browne made a charming little wind-up speech 
‘with an allusion to Nebuchadnezzar ! 


His Master's Voice 


As confirmed animal lovers we were very 
grateful to the student health visitors from the 
College of Nursing for letting us join in their visit 
to the Royal Veterinary College on June 17 
One’s first thought while waiting before the grim 
fronted, weather-beaten building in Camden 
Town was that the half million pounds Sir 
Frederick Hobday is trying to raise for improve- 
ments is indeed required. -Of the old lecture 
theatre (of 1791 date) we heard that it absolutely 
rocked when heavy traffic went by. The first 
quarter million has materialised and a very fine 
block is going up with spacious waiting and casualty 


departments (we had passed a dim room with a 


poor, swaddled pussy on someone’s lap), and well 
lighted and equipped operating theatre and lecture 


room. This is all essential considering that the 
College’s main purpose is tutorial. But we 
trust the patients wiil have their borders enlarged 
on the same ample scale. The “ small animals ”’ 
could do with more fresh air and cubic space 
in their iron grating cubicles. The medical cases 
looked so depressed as one read their case-sheets 
that one longed to offer to come on visiting days, 
if any. Visits from owners, we heard, are really 
risky to surgical patients, who must needs get up, 
however lately stitches have been put in, and 
wag their tails at master or mistress. 


What We Learnt 


REMARKABLE cures are accomplished neverthe- 
less by the expert and experienced staff. In the 
homely but effective old theatre we saw an 
interesting “‘ gadget ’’’—an electrical device for 
administering chloroform automatically. In one 
stable we saw a small, determined-looking pony 
swathed about the middle. Ovariotomy which 
had been performed was, we were told, the cure 
for viciousness in a mare, so often due to cystic 
ovaries. Morphia, we heard, has no effect on horses 
—who incidentally cannot vomit. We saw the 
X-ray department (a mobile, heavy unit is used 
to penetrate the outsize patients) and ultra violet 
light and radiant heat is another important feature 
of treatment—much appreciated we were told by 
theJrheumatic cat seated lonely in the straw- 
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covered quadrangle where horses are “ cast.”’ 
We also saw the forge. (Does everyone know that 
veterinary students have to learn to shoe ?) 
Mr. P. W. Southern, who kindly took us round in 
Sir Frederick Hobday’s absence (he was operating 
in the country), gave us a most interesting lecture 
before our tour, and showed us the film already 
seen by the London branch. We afterwards made 
acquaintance with one or two of the actors. By the 
way, we hope the dogs all attend to the notice 
posted up in the quadrangle, “ No dogs allowed 
here!” 


The Talisman 


THOSE College members who went to Montreal 
will remember how much the wearing of their 
College badges meant to them in added pleasure 
and companionship, how the sight of the little 
blue oval here and there amongst all those 
thousands of people gave each one courage to 
approach a half remembered face—or one com- 
pletely unfamiliar for that matter, such a bond is 
College membership when one is abroad. Various 
invitations and offers of help during the 1933 
Congress from College members living in Paris 
have already been received at headquarters, 
and these we pass on to our members. Mrs. 
Maynard Carter, Chief of the Nursing Division 
of the League of Red Cross Societies, is prepared 
to help us when visiting her headquarters at 2, 
Avenue Velasquez; Miss Mona Power, living at 
43, Rue Ferdinand, will be delighted to receive 
us and act as guide at any time if required, and 
Miss D. M. Pawson, matron of the Hertford 
British Hospital, will be at home at her hospital 
on Monday afternoon, July 10, to those of us who 
have time to visit her. So, College members, 
wear your badges. You will find in them a 
powerful talisman. 


At Last 


THOUGH storms were the order of the day on 
June 20, the sun shone for the charming little 
ceremony of opening the new nurses’ home at 
the British Home and Hospital for Incurables, 
Streatham. This was performed by the Duchess 
of Portland, wife of the president, Miss Smith, a 
probationer, presenting her on arrival with a 
bouquet of yellow roses. Colonel Hale, O.B.E., 
the chairman, welcomed the Duchess, who received 
from the architect a little gold bowl as a souvenir 
of the occasion. This, she said, she should keep as 
long as she lived. Then she turned the key and with 
Matron, Miss E. L. Price, entered and explored the 
delightful new domain. The exterior is of multi- 
coloured bricks, and its attractiveness is enhanced 
by the sweet smelling heliotrope blooming profusely 
all round it. The woodwork is of light oak, the 
stair rails of dull gilt metal. The bedrooms over- 
look a garden and fine tennis court, and the colour 
scheme chosen for floor covering and rugs is 
cream and blue. The doors are of Athenian blue. 


Light oak furniture, hinged mirrors, built-in 
cupboards, running hot and cold water and heated 
towel rails complete the picture. There is a 
tastefully upholstered recreation room, and we 
must not forget the shampoo spray and the 
facilities for tea-making. The move in was to 
take place that night and was to be celebrated by 
a house warming. 


A Festive Air 
IN keeping with the festive air which hangs over 
London this month the Matron-in-Chief and the 
members of Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force 
Nursing Service chose Tuesday, June 20, for their 
reception at Claridge’s Hotel. The Matron-in- 
Chief, Miss Watt, R.R.C., supported by Miss 
Molesworth, received the guests in the ante-room 
of the ballroom. Among the many distinguished 
people she greeted were the Secretary of State for 
Air, the Marquess of Londonderry and the 
Marchioness, Dame Sarah Swift, Miss Medforth, 
Matron-in-Chief Q.A.I.M.N.S., Mrs. Rome, presi- 
dent of the College of Nursing, Miss Sparshott, 
late president, Miss Darbyshire, Miss Dey, Miss 
MacManus, Miss Palin, Miss Willcox, and Miss 
Craven. The ballroom, where tea was served, 
is an example of modern decoration at its best. 
With its huge black-framed mirrors and charming 
panels of old London scenes it made a pleasing 
background for the many gay frocks which were 
worn. An added pleasure was the music played 
by the band of the Royal Air Force. 


“Alert To-day; Alive To-morrow” 

THIS engaging slogan appears on announcements 
concerning the activities of Miss Anna Holm, who 
is endeavouring to convince us all that electricity 
in the home is, to-day, practically fool-proof. 
At the Electrical Housecraft School on Tuesday, 
June 20, an opportunity was given to learn from 
this lucid and experienced lecturer facts about 
domestic electrical apparatus which are most 
comfortable and reassuring. Here, for instance, 
is an electric kettle that absolutely refuses to use 
any current unless there is water in the kettle; 
a fan with no metal parts exposed, and no revolving 
metal blades—only three ribbons of some woven 
fabric in their place; a bowl-fire, that can be 
suspended from the ceiling at a suitable height 
(and tilted if necessary) out of the reach of little 
hands. Then, in place of a hot-water bottle, an 
electric pad, or a blanket, can be used, with 
thermostatic control. Miss Holm showed how all 
these appliances, and many others, are rendered 
perfectly safe, first by the “earthed” metal 
sheath in which the conducting wires are enclosed 
so that any leakage is led straight to earth, and 
secondly, by the covering on all the exposed parts 
of Bakelite or Fabrolite—‘‘they are probably 
much the same thing.’’ Even an ordinary wall 
socket may be obtained in which the socket-holes 
close with a snap as soon as the plug is withdrawn, 
so that children cannot poke anything inte them. 
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The Early Recognition of Deformities 
in Children and their Prevention—coma. 


A lecture by A. T. 


FRIPP, M.B., F.R.C.S., delivered at the College of Nursing Special Course 


in Public Health and General Nursing last week. 


HE early recognition of deformities is a 
fa question of the greatest importance to the 

growing generation Not only is prevention 
better than cure but such conditions rapidly become 
incurable if allowed to The common 
deformities fall into the following groups :—(1) 
Congenital. (2) Rachitic due to rickets. 
3) Birth injuries (4) Postural 5) Paralytic 
(6) Tuberculous The first two discussed 
last week; the third and fourth are vith below 


persist 
those 


were 


dealt 


Birth Injuries 


The common birth injuries are two in number 
paralysis of the arm and fractures. Paralysis 
of the arm usually follows a breech presentation 
when the arm is pulled on during birth and some 


of the nerves are torn or bruised It is often 


apparent from the first that the baby cannot move 
one arm, and the position in which it is held is 
very characteristic, like that of a waiter receiving 
a tip, the arm hangs by the side, the elbow is 


straight, the hand pronated and the wrist bent. 

The treatment is first to fit the child with a 
splint which holds the arm in the exactly opposite 
position, and then by massage and gentle stretch- 
ings to encourage the use of the paralysed muscle. 

Either the humerus or the femur may be 
broken in an attempt to get an arm or a leg down 
during a difficult labour. Although the deformity 
often appears to be very bad the bone always 
joins up well and in 6-9 months’ time no one could 
tell that it had been broken. In the case of a 
humerus the arm should be bandaged to the side 
and in the case of a femur the legs may be bandaged 
together. 

Wry-neck or torticollis is a deformity of the 
neck causing deviation of the head from the 
mid-line. It is usually due to a permanent shorten- 
ing or to a spasmodic contraction of the muscles 
on one side—often the sterno-mastoid, but occa- 
sionally other muscles as well, and may be either 
a chronic, painless, fixed deformity or an acute, 
painful condition 

The common causes are (a) the so-called con- 
genital type; (6) that due to inflamed glands in 
the neck: (c) that due to tuberculous disease of 
the cervical vertebre. 

a) The congenital type 1s probably due to 
injury to the sterno-mastoid-muscle during birth, 
although there is some argument about this. The 
head is drawn to the side of the shortened muscle 
and a little forward, the face is turned towards 
the opposite side and the chin tilted upwards 
The movements of the head and neck are limited 
so that the patient has to move his body when he 


wishes to look towards the affected side. The 
sterno-mastoid tendon stands out prominently 
under the skin when it is stretched, and if 
measured the muscle is found to be shorter than 
the opposite one. In late the face is 
asymmetrical, being smaller on the affected side, 
and the eyes are not on the same level. On 
questioning the parents we find this has often 
been noticed for some months or even years, and 
on examination such movement of the child’s 
head and neck as is possible is painless. This is 
an important point in diagnosing it from the other 
two conditions. 


Cases 


If taken early the slighter cases can be corrected 
by manipulations. While the shoulder of the 
affected side is fixed the neck is fully extended 
by traction and the head gradually brought into 
the over corrected position, so as to stretch the 
sterno-mastoid. These manipulations should be 
carried out daily and combined with massage of 
the contracted tissues. In most cases, however, 


Wry-neck, or torticollis, is usually due to a permanent 
shortening or to a spasmodic contraction of the muscles 
on one side 
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the deformity is so great as to demand operation, 
when the contracted muscle is divided. This 
must be followed by massage or stretching. 

In the second type the deformity-is due to spasm 
of all the muscles of one side of the neck and the 
spasm is protective to the inflamed glands on that 
The inflammation may be due to a variety 
of causes, the commonest being tonsillitis or bad 
teeth. This condition has a sudden onset, as 
opposed to the congenital type, and any move- 
ment which causes stretching of that side of the 
neck is painful and stiff. Usually the inflamed 
glands can be felt as tender lumps under the 
muscles. 

In the first place the treatment is that of the 
primary source of the infection—the tonsils or 
the teeth. The patient must be kept in bed, and 
as soon as the inflammation subsides care must 
be taken by massage, stretching and, if necessary, 
by splinting, to correct the deformity and prevent 
it from becoming permanent. 

In the type due to tuberculous disease of the 
spine there is usually a sudden onset, the child 
has a worried, anxious look and walks with great 
care so as to prevent any jarring of the spine. 
Any movement of the neck is resented, and all 
the muscles are in spasm. The diagnosis should 
always be confirmed by X-ray which shows the 
characteristic collapse of two or more cervical 
vertebra, and the treatment is by prolonged 
rest either in plaster of Paris or on a suitable 
Irame. 


side. 


Postural 


By postural deformities is meant those which 
are due to weakness and laxity of the muscles 
without any accompanying alteration in the shape 
of the bones or shortening of ligaments, although 
both of these follow if the deformity is allowed to 
persist. These fall into three groups, 
consisting of curvature of the spine, knock knees, 
and flat feet, and they may be seen independently 
or may occur in the same patient 

Scoliosis or lateral curvature is a deviation of 
the spinal column from the mid line. It does not 
include the curves produced in ordinary every-day 
use, but is confined to habitual standing or sitting 
in an incorrect attitude. 

As in other progressive deformities there are 
two clinical stages—-in the first the deformity 
is simply a bad posture which the child can 
correct by his own effort, and in the second 
the bones of the spine and the ligaments have 
altered, and here complete correction is im- 
possible. The classification is important be- 
cause the first stage is curable, whereas in the 
second the most that we can hope to do is to 
improve the deformity or to prevent it from getting 
worse, and hence the importance of starting 
treatment early. 

Scoliosis is a deformity of the trunk as a whole 
and often the deviation of the spine is not the most 
noticeable feature. The ribs, hips and shoulders 


cases 


are all affected. Any of the following points may 
be found, and are indications that the real trouble 
is a curvature of the spine, which can be seen 
on closer examination. 

Looking at the child from behind, the curve 
may be quite apparent, and may be a “‘ C ” curve 
or an “S” curve; or it may be that the back 
appears straight but it is noticed that one hip or 
one shoulder is more prominent than the other 
the shoulder seems to be growing out. There 


1n example of scoliosis or lateral curvature. 

may be a deep furrow under one shoulder blade 
and the shoulder blades may not be on the same 
level, or the space between the arm and the trunk 
may be greater on one side than on the other. 
Often the ribs or loin muscles are prominent on 
the side of the convexity, whereas there is a 
hollow on the opposite side. 

If then the child bends down and touches his 
toes, in an early case the deformity disappears, 
but in an advanced case the prominence of the 
ribs becomes more obvious, and therefore this is 
an important point in the examination, as from it 
one can tell whether the child can be cured or not. 


Looking at him from the front there may be 
nothing abnormal in an early case, but later on 
the ribs are more prominent on the side of the 
concavity, while they recede on the other side, 
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and in a girl at puberty it may even be suggested 

that the trouble is in the developing breast, when 

actually it is all due to the spine. 

There are other causes of scoliosis, but six out of 
every seven are postural and it is by far the most 
important group. It is four or five times more 
common in girls than boys, and about half the 
cases occur in children under 14 and most of the 
others between 14 and 20 years. In all cases of 
scoliosis gravity is an important factor, while 
other causes—active growth, debility, fatigue, 
ill health, and over-work, mental as well as 
physical—all play a part. In the great majority 
of cases there is no actual disease, and it is difficult 
to explain why the spine should bend and why to 
one or the other side. No doubt in many cases a 
slight degree of deformity starts in early childhood 

often as the result of rickets—which increases 
later during the strain of rapid growth. Some- 
times it runs in families, and more important 
still there is a neurotic tendency in the patient or 
the family. It has been held generally that the 
direct cause of these cases in school children has 
been fatigue and faulty posture, which is increased 
by sitting at bad desks, and although the habit 
can be continued when the child is standing or 
sleeping most harm is done when he is sitting and 
his muscles are relaxed. 

Curiously enough, it is not a deformity occurring 
in weedy girls, most of the patients being of quite 
average muscular development, but it is often 
associated with overwork and comes on when a 
child is putting in extra hours for an examination. 
Therefore it seems that mental fatigue must be a 
large factor and that gravity is a secondary, though 
important, cause This must be borne in mind when 
treatment is being considered. As Bankart says, 
‘A child who sits badly is one who is overtaxed 
mentally.” 

Treatment consists firstly in dealing with all the 
causes that I have mentioned, and the importance 
of attending to the general rules of health cannot be 
exaggerated. Fresh air and sunlight are essential 
and the ordinary games of childhood should be 
encouraged. A short rest in the middle of the day 
lying down is a great help, and a good night’s 
rest is important. Especially with Summer Time 
the children tend to go to bed too late. Constipa- 
tion, anemia and enlarged tonsils and adenoids 
should all be treated, and as regards food I will 
only say that there should be as much variation as 
possible, that it should be appetising, and that 
children cannot be treated by rule of thumb. To 
alter slightly a well known proverb—‘‘ What isone 
child's meat is another child’s poison.’”’ In other 
words it is a mistake to force a boy to eat some 
thing he dislikes, and if possible a substitute should 
be found for it. 

Other treatment can be discussed under three 
different headings—forcible correction, mechanical 
supports and muscular re-education. The first 
of these, forcible correction, involves the putting 


on of a plaster of Paris jacket while the patient is 
suspended, and with the deformity corrected as 
far as possible by assistants pulling on the patient. 
It is not used much in England and there are 
few cases for which it is really suitable. 

A mechanical support is always required in 
severe cases. It takes the form of a spinal corset 
and its object is to prevent the deformity getting 
worse rather than to correct it. In some cases it 
need only be worn while the patient is still growing, 
but in others—cases complicated by paralysis 
or lung disease—it must be worn permanently. 
It can be taken off for exercises, but should be 
worn for the rest of the time that the child is up 
and about. 

Various forms of exercises and gymnastics are 
by far the most important part of the treatment 
in any case. Their object is firstly to make the 
back supple and so to restore the full range of 
movement; and secondly to develop in the child 
a habit of standing correctly. Scoliosis is not due 
to muscular weakness but to the habit of standing 

and sitting—badly. So by doing the exercises 
time after time and by repeatedly making a 
conscious effort to stand correctly the child 
eventually acquires the habit. The child’s interest 
must be aroused so that he plays an active part 
in the treatment, and so the personality of the 
gymnast is of great importance. 

For some months the exercises must be carried 
out under supervision two or three times a week, 
and they are combined with dancing, suspension 
and passive stretching by the masseuse. At the 
same time the child is taught some exercises that 
can be done at home, and gradually these replace 
the gymnastic work and should be continued as 
a regular daily practice. 


Massage 
Just one word about massage. Massage is of very 
little use in these cases, and it is perhaps unfor 
tunate that the treatment room is often called the 
massage department and the instructor is called 


the masseuse. A mother sometimes says, ‘ Oh, 
but my boy is not having any massage,’’ and she 
is apt to think on this account that the treatment 
is not all that it should be. 

Kyphosis, or round shoulders, may also be a 
postural weakness and is often combined with 
scoliosis. The child stands with his head poked 
forward, his abdominal muscles relaxed and his 
knees bent. Large tonsils often play a prominent 
part, and the general health may be poor. It is, 
however, sometimes connected with other more 
serious conditions and an X-ray of the spine is 
often advisable. 

In a simple case the treatment is along the same 
general lines as in scoliosis, particular attention 
being paid to breathing exercises, and a spinal 
corset is often necessary if the deformity is 
increasing. 


(Next week: Knock Knees, Flat Feet, Paralysis 
and Tubercle.) 
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Relaxation as a Treatment for 
Neurasthenia 


Lecture given by Dr. Lockhart Anderson this week during the College of Nursing Special Course in 
Public Health and General Nursing. 


Tt word neurasthenia is a combination of 
two Greek words which together mean 
weakness of nerve, and, although strictly 
speaking the term in its classical sense could 
be applied to paralysis, or perhaps I should say 
to paresis, or partial paralysis, nowadays the word 
is applied to a much more general condition, and 
one which, unfortunately, is increasingly prevalent. 
In general, it may be said to be characterised 
by tiredness, in some cases of the body, in 
which case it is called spinal neurasthenia; 
in others the exhaustion shows itself chiefly in the 
mind, with inability to think clearly, or to remem- 
ber things with the easy accuracy of health, 
in which case it is called cerebral neurasthenia, 
or psychasthenia 

Usually, the disorder presents a mixture of 
these two; and it is towards an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of it that I should like 
to draw your attention. 


Mental Conflict 


At the outset I would beg you not to treat or even 
to think of the plight of a neurasthenic patient as 
mere nonsense, and one only needing a little effort 
of the will to cure. I have lived long enough to see 
the popular and even the professional attitude 
towards neurasthenia undergo a profound change. 
In my earlier years it was mostly regarded as 
nonsense, a complaint of a weak mind, a lack of 
moral effort, in fact almost a crime. Those of us 
who were healthy and normal, as we complacently 
called ourselves, were apt to look down on these 
weaker brethren; firm and even unsympathetic 
treatment was the order of the day. 

And since these rather harsh measures un- 
doubtedly seemed to,have a good effect in many 
cases we flattered ourselves that severity, a sort 
of moral whipping, was the ideal treatment for 
these unfortunate creatures. We had not the 
imagination to see that fear of our severity 
merely caused the sufferer to force himself into a 
false display of energy, and to make very sure that 
in future he would not trust us enough honestly 
to describe his difficulties. From the doctor’s 
point of view it looked like a good result ; from the 
patient’s point of view nothing could have been 
worse 


Later researches have shown conclusively that 
neurasthenia is invariably due to “ mental con- 
flict,” and this knowledge we owe chiefly to 
psycho-analysis, of one or other of its schools, 
and to the psychologist’s patient attempt to find 


out what is really wrong with these sufferers rather 
than to condemn them unheard. 

Much of the advance has also been due to the 
Great War, when we had numberless cases of men 
who entered it with all the advantages of robust 
nervous health, and who yet broke down under 
that terrible ordeal, and exhibited all the physical 
and moral failure of profound nervous exhaustion. 

Invalided soldiers have told me how they 
viewed with horror the gradual encroachment of 
the disease, with what seemed to them its weak- 
mindedness, its humiliating physical exhaustion 
and sometimes its moral bankruptcy. With 
remorse, too, they remembered how hard and 
unsympathetic they had been to other sufferers in 
their regiment before their own breakdown came; 
they were certainly cured of any tendency they had 
to regard neurasthenia as due to an inexcusable 
failure of the will. 

Now mental conflict might equally well be called 
a civil war within the personality itself, that is to 
say, a warfare between groups of a community 
acting each one as a unit by itself. And all of us, 
I think, will agree that each member of a com- 
munity, like you or me, is a personality embodying 
a consciousness which may be described as a single 
thing in itself, which is forever striving to strike a 
balance between itself and outside conditions over 
which it has no immediate control. The essential 
factors of mental conflict are present, therefore, in 
the consciousness of everybody. The neurasthenic 
is just an ordinary mortal, like you or me, who has 
been compelled by the circumstances of his life 
to react more, or it may be less, vigorously than you 
or I would do to certain mental associations or 
ideas. 


Near the Limit of Endurance 


To suffer from an attack of neurasthenia, even 
a slight one, affords, I think, a kind of privilege 
to the sufferer which initiates him into a deeper 
understanding than ever before of human nature 
as a whole. One of our most eminent neurologists 
once remarked that the neurasthenic was to be 
regarded, in a sense, as a person in the vanguard 
of civilisation; and from my own experience I 
would add that, for the duration of the disease, the 
neurasthenic lives within measurable distance of 
the limit of human endurance. 

The first step, then, in the treatment of neuras- 
thenia is to believe that the patient’s sufferings 
are real, and to take them seriously ; a good second 
is to make it a rule never to judge his sufferings 
by one’s own healthy standard. To let him talk 
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about it freely and without the fear of adverse 
criticism is already a good beginning. The fact 
that he feels that he can talk about himself, if 
he wants to, does quite a lot to relieve the impulse, 
and will certainly do him more good than a silence 
enforced by a fear of our ridicule or disbelief. 
But, although talking out his troubles is an 
immense relief, it does not go far enough 

Most of us tend to regard states of mind as 
abstractions, as something belonging to a world 
quite different from the ordinary world of things; 
but a little reflection can easily prove that this 
point of view is wrong. For instance, we all know 
that feelings have different intensities. A slight 
emotion, such as a small fear or a mild dislike, 
may cause so little outward disturbance that it 
passes unheeded by the people about us, whereas 
a strong terror or hatred might make us drop 
something or even take to our heels and run away. 


The Voltage of Our Feelings 


Here, then, is clear evidence that states of mind 
are not abstractions, but that they enter and 
mingle with the tangible world of force and 
movement. Actually, by suitable recording appa- 
ratus our feelings can be shown to have definite 
electrical pressures. These pressures or voltages 
are very low, it is true, so small indeed that 
according to the calculations of one industrious 
thinker it would take the combined effort of 
many hundreds of thousands of people sneezing 
or saying “ good morning ”’ in order to half warm 
a single cup of tea! But the voltage is a real one 
for all that, and at times may be quite uncon- 
trollable by the person in whose nervous system 
it occurs, and it is to this dynamic side of the 
question that I wish particularly to draw your 
attention 

Let us try to think of the impulses of our 
neurasthenic patient to talk about himself, or to 
be afraid of things that do not frighten us at all, 
like the dark, or being left alone, or having to take 
a journey by himself, and so on, not so much in 
terms of thought value, as in terms of pressure 
value; and it is here that muscular relaxation has 
proved itself to be of priceless advantage. I 
know nothing to compare with this mysterious 
but simple technique for its power of soothing and 
calming a troubled mind or nervous system, 
and every member of your profession should have 
a working knowledge of it 

Relaxation may be practised either in the 
sitting or lying positions, but about 80 per cent. 
of people get the best results when sitting down, 
so I will deal with this method first. The chair 
should be as comfortable as possible, preferably 
an armchair, and the patient’s feet should be 
supported by a footstool or leg-rest. Then he 
should be directed to try to let his voluntary 
muscles go easy, thinking principally of his 
arms and hands, and to ensure that he does so one 


should very gently pick up his arms, one at a 
time, to feel if they are really limp and resistless. 
In many cases you will find a state of obvious 
tension in the muscles, so that the patient either 
resists the examination or moves his arm about 
with you. With very little practice you will 
learn to know at once when an arm is properly 
relaxed; it feels surprisingly heavy and quite 
limp and unresisting if you move it about from 
side to side. 

These tests should be made with the utmost 
gentleness, because to make them too quickly 
or roughly tends to cause a slight resistance even 
in healthy people. Most healthy people can 
relax with ease at the first attempt, and I advise 
you to practise on each other, taking sometimes 
the réle of patient and sometimes that of operator. 

In a successful case three quite definite sensa- 
tions will begin to appear. First, a definite sense 
of heaviness, felt principally in the hands and 
forearms; next, a slight warmth, beginning in the 
palms of the hands and spreading slowly up the 
arms; and third, a distinct but soft tingle like that 
of a mild electric current, usually first felt in the 
tips of the fingers. When any of these sensations 
are felt relaxation may be said to have begun, and 
when all are present it is as good as it can be in 
the conditions at that moment. 

Then the patient should be quietly instructed 
to maintain this state for a short, definite time, 
say fifteen or twenty minutes, keeping his atten- 
tion as well as he can on the three sensations I 
have described, but especially on the heaviness, 
which is apt to be the most elusive, and the most 
difficult one to maintain. By degrees this still- 
ness of body invades the mind, and a sense of 
restfulness becomes increasingly evident, often 
passing into sleep. 


The Patient’s Doubts 


Now all this may sound very simple, but it is 


not as easy as it looks. While healthy people 
and young people will get these results with 
delightful ease you will find that your neuras- 
thenic patient will have many difficulties to 
encounter, and these can only be dealt with by 
patience and perseverance on the part of the 
operator. 

To begin with, the patient will probably doubt 


. the efficacy of the method itself; he may tell you 


that Ais troubles are real and far too serious to 
be got rid of by such a simple method as this. This 
objection is probably only an excuse to avoid 
making the necessary effort of will. Restlessness 
has become a habit and a self-indulgence, and it 
is far easier to go on being restless than to reverse 
engines, so to speak, and take the trouble to learn 
the art of rest. 

Then you will find his power of concentration 
very poor. Thoughts will keep chasing through 
his mind, and he will give his attention to them 
rather than to what you are trying to teach him. 
Again, I can only counsel patience and still more 
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patience. He will have to be gently brought 
back, time and again, to this irksome lesson, but 
by degrees he will certainly become calmer and 
in time he will even admit the fact and, as in 
everything else, after the first victory the going will 
be easier. By repeated lessons, chosen at times 
when his mood is most favourable, he will grad- 
ually get better and will begin to realise that 
through the art of controlling his body he is 
gradually smoothing away the discomforts in 
his mind. 

This resuit apparently depends on a mysterious 
relationship between body and mind. The tech- 
nique, of course, is chiefly physical, and the result 
of it may be said to be chiefly mental, so it comes 
into that strange category that philosophers call 
psycho-physical. I think, myself, that the virtue 
of relaxation is chiefly due to the fact that it 7s 
a psycho-physical discipline, that it calls upon the 
whole personality for its successful practice, 
and that this discipline seems to have a unifying 
and harmonising effect upon the whole individual. 


In neurasthenia the will has obviously somehow 
got out of gear, for we must remember that the 
obsessions and phobias that characterise it are 
really upheavals or rebellions, so to speak, arising 
from the unconscious mind to the infinite distress 
of the mind, so that although the 
sufferer does not want or enjoy these experiences 
vet he is unconsciously making them himself, or 
has done so by acts of repression in the past 
Now relaxation undoubtedly smooths away these 
troubles, and to my mind the fact that this 
relationship between mind and body has been 
established is one of the greatest advances of 
medical psychology over the academic psychology 
of the past, which only discussed mental processes 
by themselves without reference to the body 


const ious 


States of Tension 


It will, I think, make it easier for you to under 
stand this semi-philosophic matter if I remind you 
that strong feeling in the mind is invariably 
accompanied by states of tension in the body; 
it may not be so familiar to you, however, that the 
release of these states of tension in the body has 
the effect of dissipating these strong feelings in 
the mind. Here, then, we have a dependable way 
of smoothing out our own worries as well as those 
of other people 

Now with regard to treatment of a patient who 
is lying down. This will, of course, apply to 
people who are too weak to get out of bed at all, 
or to those for whom the doctor in charge has 
ordered complete rest in bed. The procedure is 
much the same as that I have described for 
patients in the sitting position. I usually find 
it convenient to tell the patient to keep his arms 
outside the bedclothes, so that in the early stages 
of the treatment I can satisfy myself as to their 
flaccidity by lifting them gently, and by moving 
them unobtrusively from side to side, to make sure 


that the elbows are relaxed. Many exponents of 
relaxation enjoin the conscientious examination 
of the joints, fingers, wrists, elbows, shoulders, 
and even of the legs, too, but I think that this is 
too tedious and apt to irritate a nervous patient. 
In most cases I confine myself to making sure that 
at least the wrists and elbows are as fully relaxed 
as I can fairly expect from the patient’s state at 
the time. And I find also that it is as well to sit 
down by the side of the bed in a confident and 
friendly manner rather than to give the treatment 
standing over the patient, lest this attitude should 
seem to him a little too dominating; but you will 
soon learn to use your own discretion in this 
matter. 

After a few treatments, if the patient should 
tend to feel cold for instance, you may allow him 
to keep his hands under the bedclothes, lying either 
on his thighs or by his sides, as soon as you have 
assured yourself in previous treatments that he can 
produce the first or “‘ heavy ” stage satisfactorily. 


Perseverence versus Obstinacy 


You will often find immense difficulty in getting 
the patient to submit to treatment at all, and 
relatively few cases will proceed along the easy 
and comfortable lines that I have described. Many 
of these sufferers will be peevish, spoilt, impatient 
and horribly clever in disparaging your efforts. 
To meet this I can only urge you to set yourselves 
to outdo their obstinacy with your greater per- 
severance, and patiently to dissipate their un- 
pleasant characteristics by your own calmness 
and good temper. 

Then, as you go along, there is no harm, but rather 
a great deal of good, in adding a few reassuring 
promises by way of suggestion, such as that he will 
certainly feel better by degrees, and that the 
gradual quietening of his body will surely bring 
a measure, and an increasing measure, of comfort 
to his mind. Much will depend on your own 
personality and the friendly perseverance that 
you can bring to bear upon this rather subtle 
technique. As in most professional matters you 
will find, as you have often done before, that you 
have to depend, in the actual event, on your own 
native wit and sympathy. And I may certainly 
promise you that every now and then you will 
find a case that responds like magic. Then, of 
course, we are all apt to think what wonderful 
people we are, but I am afraid it is not really 
, but rather what a wonderful sympathetic 
nervous system, or neuro-vascular mechanism, 
we have been lucky enough to find in the patient. 


so 


Most of us are brought up on the slogan: 
‘Mind over Matter,’’ and in many ways it is a 
good slogan, but I would beg you seriously to 
consider mind and body as partners, as husband 
and wife, rather than as tyrant and slave. 

A sound sense of the relationship between mind 
and body will be an invaluable guide to you in 
handling the neurasthenic case. These patients 
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Relaxation as a Treatment for Neurasthenia— Contd. 
are suffering from the effects of prolonged repres- 
sion. For one reason or another they have thrust 
out of their minds unwelcome ideas and feelings 
and pushed them from the fore brain, where we 
think the mind functions, into any part of the 
body that will receive them. Atthe moment of being 
blown up in the trenches, for instance, a soldier 
may convert a large proportion of his feelings into 
a swollen thyroid gland, or a dilated heart, or 
disorder in his stomach or bowels. From the 
psychologist’s point of view we are compelled to 


conclude that these patient but inarticulate 
organs have taken a large amount of a strain 


which would have been intolerable to the mind, 
and although the neurasthenic patient in civil 
life will not have any such dramatic history to 
account for his illness, yet in a slow and insidious 
way his inferiority complex perhaps, or his fear 
of financial failure, or an unhappy love affair, will 
produce exactly the same results. He has made 
valiant efforts to preserve the serenity of his 
conscious mind by pushing into his body (in other 
words the unconscious part of him) all the un- 
pleasant feelings that he could not or would not 


face 


sriefly, | would have you think of the body as 

sort of sponge, into which the mind instils, drop 
whatever humours are unwelcome to it, 
and in the neurasthenic the sponge has become 
over-saturated and tends to reject its load. Mental 
conflict is at once set up, tor the tyrant conscious 
ness is startled by the unwonted rebellion of the 
unconscious body; the slave is in revolt. Absurd 
obsessions and horrible impulses chase each other 
field of consciousness in tormenting 
riot, and all because no care has taken to 
maintain that adjustment of pressure between 
mind and body which would have prevented all 
this. Straight thinking, I know, will do it, if 
only the sufferer can find anybody to make him 
think straight, and by that I mean to think straight 
according to his own standards and personality, 
so that the readjustment may be genuine, and not 
straight according to the standards of some totally 
different mind. But this method is apt to take a 
long time and is often inapplicable because of the 
exhausted and enfeebled intelligence of the patient, 
and I think relaxation is the better way. By the 
successive stages of muscular, circulatory, and ner- 
vous readjustment this rebellion of outraged body 
against tyrant mind can be successfully composed 
it last 


Now many of us are daily living in a state of 
nervous strain. With the exception perhaps of the 
very young and the very fortunate, most of us are 
feeling that the total problem of existence is as 
much as we can cope with, and anyone who can 
do even a little to relieve that strain will do a 
valuable public service. And to you of the nursing 
profession I would urge the fundamental import- 
ance of cultivating the habit of serenity and calm 
by the practice of relaxation yourselves. In this 


by drop, 


through the 
he en 


way you will find that you will not only improve 
your own health but also that your mere presence 
in a sick-room, fortified by the quiet strength 
that you will gain, will greatly aid your profes- 
sional effectiveness. 

Do not think that though I have been talking 
about relaxation with reference to the neuras- 
thenic in particular, I have only had the out- 
and-out neurasthenic in mind. The state of 
nervous exhaustion cannot be so clearly defined 
as this. You all know the tired times that happen 
in the course of any illness, when perhaps a dreary 
winter afternoon is closing, when the patient, 
even no more ill than with a broken leg, is fretful 
and hard to please. It is just then that a sure 
faith in relaxation will often do more to soothe 
him and to ensure a restful night’s sleep than 
anything I know. 

And with this general injunction to you to 
cultivate what I might call the scientific practice 
of peace let me add that in these busy modern 
times, when action of one kind or another seems to 
take so prominent a place, I am glad to have this 
opportunity to address you on the subject of 
action’s quiet but no less effective partner, rest. 


[The author recommended his audience to read 

Power Through Repose,” a book bv an American 
vriter, Annie Payson Call He also referred to the 
Archer School of Relaxation at King’s Langley and 
its important work.—Ed. | 


Medical Note 


Medicine and the Church—a Viewpoint 


If any of the various Christian orthodoxies 
could offer to modern man a more comprehensive 
and practical life-philosophy than science can 
give he would naturally and rightly turn to the 
priest with his problems. But the very remark- 
able interest in psychotherapy throughout Europe 
and America, and the more or scientific 
psychotherapeutic improvisations of the last 
two decades, seem to point quite definitely to 
the conclusion that this very important cultural 
need, which in bygone days was met by the Church, 
is now tending to swing over to the side of medicine. 
The problem therefore would seem to be: How 
will medical science respond to this need? The 
authority which the Church held in handling 
these vital individual problems came from the 
general belief that the priest was in a specially 
privileged position to know what was the “ will 
of God” in regard to the sexual function. This 
belief has either disappeared or has been so 
modified by the disintegrating analysis of the 
evolutionary standpoint, which necessarily has a 
vastly broader appeal to any man or woman who 
feels some responsibility about his own thinking, 
that it has scarcely any power in the conscious 
mental life of the modern man. But the effects 
of this belief still work potently in the unconscious 
or instinctual attitude.—-Correspondence in the 
“British Medical Journal.” 
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Harvogate’s new tea pavilion, the end of the unique 600 ft. long “‘ sun walk” which wa opened by 
Lord Horder on June 17 


Coming Events 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.—Founder’s Day at the Girls 
Village Home, Barkingside, Essex, on Saturday, June 24 
2to7p.m. For tickets and further particulars apply the 
general secretary, Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 18-26, Stepney 
Causeway, E.1 

Catholic Nurses’ Guild.—All Catholic nurses are 
cordially invited to meet the Rev. E. Garesché, S.] 
director general of the International Federation of 
Catholic Nurses, on Wednesday, June 28, at 8 p.m. at 
the Convent, Carlisle Place, S.W.1 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Halifax..-Summer reunion on 
Monday, July 3, 3 to 7 p.m. Former members cordially 
invited 

Woolwich War Memorial Hospital.—Garden party 
June 24, at 3 o’clock. Grand evening concert. Admission 
Is 

Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service. 
Semi-finals and finals of the tennis tournament at the 
Officers’ Mess Tennis Courts, Royal Air Force Depot 
Uxbridge, on July 5 at 2.30 p.m., weather permitting 

Forest Hospital, Mansfield.—_Nurses’ reunion on Friday, 
June 30 All old nurses cordially welcomed to lunch at 
1 p.m., followed by a garden party, to celebrate Matron’s 
25 years as matron. Hospitality will be provided for all 
nurses coming from a distance if they will let Matron 
know before June 28 


Medical Conference on Contraception 


The: National Birth Control Association will hold a 
Medical Conference on Contraception in the Great Hall, 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square 
W.C.1, on Saturday, July 8, as follows: 


10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.—*‘ Recent Researches on Temporary 
Hormonic Sterilisation.’” Speaker: Mr. C. W. Bellerby 
Chairman Professor Julian Huxley “ Public Health 


Authorities and Information on Contraception.’’ Speakers 
Mrs. L. M. Jeffreys, Dr. F. Ivens-Knowles, Dr. A. G. M 


Severn. Chairman: Dr. Helena Wright 

2.30 to Sp.m Chemical Spermicides and_ thei 
Effects Speakers Dr John Baker, Dr. H. M. Carleton 
Chairman Lord Horder of Ashford. ‘‘ General Practice 


and Information on Contraception.’”’ Speaker: Dr. E. F. 
Griffith. Chairman Lord Horder of Ashford 
5 p.m Tea 


New End Hospital Prizegiving 


Chairman of Hospital Committee's prize for highest 
marks in anatomy, physiology and hygiene Nurse W. G 
Davies Medical Superintendent's prizes for highest 
marks in gynecology Nurse F. E. Roberts. Surgery 
Male Nurse H. C. Tattersall Matron’s prizes for highest 
mari n advanced nursing Nurse M. G. Davies, Male 


Nurse J. A. Johnson 


Scottish Matrons’ Association 


Che summer meeting was held at the Royal Infirmary 
Stirling, by the kind invitation of Miss Millar, matron 


Miss Gregory Smith, C.B.E = le presided rhere 
was a large attendance of members and a most enjoyable 
ifternoon was spent After the meeting the members 


were entertained to tea and shown round the hospital 


The Sales Begin 


rhe illustrations of Messrs. F. W. Harris's practical 
hats, collars and other uniform gear for nurses have 
long been a familiar sight in our advertisement columns 
his week it will be noted that the firm is opening its 
summer sale on July 1 It would be worth while to send 
for a sale list (post free) of the many bargains offered 
Ihe address is Messrs. F. W. Harris & Sons, Ltd., 21-25, 
Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W.12 


The Story of the Three Wells 


Well, well, well!’’ We can see the officials ofthe 
Kagle Star and British Dominions Insurance Company 
leaning back in their chairs and exclaiming at the apathy 
of nurses about making provision for a rainy day. You 
know, you can't rely on going through a nursing life of 
any length without an occasional breakdown in health, 
and here is this Company waiting and ready to insure 
you against accident and sickness on terms specially 
arranged for members of the College of Nursing. Don’t 
delay another day. Write to the Secretary, College of 
Nursing, Henrietta Street, W.1 
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The Passing of the Private 
Nurse: An Opinion 


RIVATE nursing 
and as we know it to-day is doomed. No amount 


of sympathetic investigation, nor of com- 
mittees to arrange salaries and to settle hours of duty 
can revive a dying industry, and if we consider otherwise 
are like the ostrich, burying our heads in the sand 
It is not so much the present economic situation 
that is responsible for this state of affairs, nor yet the 
difficulty of providing accommodation; if the necessity 
were there tl Where 
sickness invades a house money is found and friends he Ip 
accommodation. No, the cause is one to which 
d to contribute, v1 th ducation 
the public in nursing t nigu f ; 
lid Detachment w 
1914 the publi educated 
health and to nurse itself during illness 
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News In Brief 


Che Children of England 

ELEVEN children representing the children of England 
are to be in attendance on the Princess Royal when she 
lays the foundation stone of the new nurses’ home at the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children on July 7 


- : 
Solving the Problem 

[HEIR over-supply of nurses has led the 
rained Nurses’ Association to suggest that candidates 
for training should be required to produce an_ inter- 
mediate certificate instead of being merely subjected to an 
entrance educational examination 


Also in Australia 

[ue Western Australians of us in 
this respect they are envisaging a whereby 
trainees are encouraged to become associate members of 
the A.T.N.A. at the end of their first year of training, 
paying 10s. 6d. after the first year and again at the end 
of the second year, thus securing associate membership 
for the second and third years and full membership on 
completion of their course 


Othello Turns White 


AN eminent Freach doctor reports the « of an 
Ethiopian patient who became perfectly white as the 
result of taking a huge dose from a prescription ordered in 
small doses by a witch doctor. He also lost his sight for a 
time, but it has now returned, though his original com- 
plexion has not 


Districts in Dockland 

[HE foundation of the Southern Division 
Home of the East London Nursing Society in East India 
Dock Road, was laid on June 15 by Mrs. Lewis Ogilvy, 
1 member of the institution’s executive council This 
building replaces old and out of date premises in Cable 
Street, and will, it is hoped, be ready for occupation by 
the autumn 


An Old English Fayre 

An Old English Fayre which has just been held at 
Meopham on behalf of the Gravesend and North Kent 
Hospital was so successful that it is expected the hospital 
will benefit by a sum well exceeding £100 Amongst its 
features was an Infant Welfare Centre Baby Show, at which 
the matron of the Gravesend and North Kent Hospital, 
Miss Kenyon, presented Margaret Still with the Cup and 
Alan West (the youngest) with a silver rattle 


Shorter Hours at Oxford 


the lines laid down by the Lancet Com- 
Radcliffe Infirmary (Oxford) committee 
have now reduced the working hours of the staff in 
ratio to their length of training, e.g., third year nurses 
have a working week of 544 hours instead of 58, first 
58 instead of 64, and night nurses 65 

714. At the recent quarterly meeting of 
Mr. Goodenough, who was in the chair, 
M.B honour conferred on Miss Clark- 
sister in charge of the maternity department 
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Lancashire’s Tuberculosis Scheme 

On Friday, June 16, when Sir George Newman, chief 
medical officer of the Ministry of Health, formally opened 
the Wrightington Hospital of 226 beds for surgical 
tuberculosis, he paid a special tribute to the nursing 
service for the part they played in the campaign against 
tuberculosis both in the institution and in the home. 
The hospital, which is situated between Wigan and 
Ormskirk, will play an important role in Dr. Lissant 
Cox’s county tuberculosis scheme. We hope to publish 
an illustrated account of the hospital next week. 

















Loading up at the docks, 


Outward Bound 


ES! everyone had a very happy time, we know, at 

Y the Aberdeen Conference, and caused the mouths 
of the less fortunate to water at hearing of all they 

had missed. But we Cinderellas have had some compensat 
ing moments during the College of Nursing post-graduate 
course, not the least being the day (June 13) that about 
eighty of us climbed into some ‘‘ Buses for Hire”’ at the 
College door, left the West End behind us and penetrated 
into Dockland for an illustration of the lecture given by 
Dr. C. F. White, medical officer of health, Port of London 


Detachments of Port of London authorities took us in 
tow when we came to the end of our pilgrimage (a source 
of deep thrill to the youth of Poplar and Shadwell) and 
showed us the wonders of the Royal Victoria and Albert 
and King George V Docks. We began with the Royal 
Victoria, and after skirting the towering ‘‘sheds’’ found 
ourselves looking into the basin of Customs House 
Bay, where a noble, many-masted sailing vessel rode at 
anchor, the whiteness of her hull splashed with rusty 
scarlet at the stern What Sailing vessels now-a 
days ?”’ Chere are still quite a few to be seen,’’ said our 
guide rhis one is probably a Swede.”’ 


rhe prevailing smell in the great tobacco sheds is not 
stale and close like that of a lately vacated third-class 

smoker,”’ nor yet the alluring first whiff of a cigarette, 
but a curious and all-pervading herbal aroma. I never 
in my life saw so much tobacco at such close quarters. 
Think of forty-four warehouses, all stocked with huge 
casks and bales containing something like £15,000,000 
worth of the famous weed! On five floors there are 
30,000 bales. Our friend Virginia was well in evidence 
and we all sniffed and pinched at bunches of its long, pale 
yellow leaves. We saw a cheap, inferior grade of Indian 
tobacco, we saw latakia (for flavouring), Empire (from 
Khodesia)—a smaller and drier leaf than the Virginian— 
and we saw some grown in Hampshire. 


As we processed towards the lift (which dealt with us in 
batches) I noted a little slogan on one of the supports of 
this vast storage floor “ Don’t worry; it may never 
happen.” I pass it on. Down again, and our guide 
steered us past the trolleys, ever bringing more tobacco, 
to the imported-meat sheds, showing us on the way a 
cargo boat from which grain was being discharged at the 
rate of 100 tons an hour by a pneumatic pump, straight 
into sacks on the wharf, which were to be “ billed ’’ then 
and there and sent off to their destinations 


Meat 


Entering the great meat sheds one was irresistibly 
reminded of a foolish story of two schoolboys in a butcher's 
shop “Take off your hat, So-and-so; we are in the 
presence of death.’" Row upon row of shapeless forms 
hung before us, all closely and carefully veiled in butter 
muslin. These sheds are really for transit and not storage 
purposes, andin four days a shipload of beef and mutton 
to the number of, say, four or five thousand bales will have 
been distributed and sent travelling all over the country. 





he rather touching label ‘‘ Baby Beef ’’ was used to 
designate portions of young bull-ox which, as a worker 
told me, “ ate very tender.”’ I was disappointed to hear 
that my butcher would not recognise it by this name 
The muslin was unwound from a sheep to show us the 
indelible stamp on the groin made by the Argentine 
inspector on every Carcase exported, asa sign that it has 
been passed as fit for food. All meat is of course certified 
by the Board of Customs before leaving the Port of 
London examination sheds, and ship surveyors are on 
constant watch for any that appears doubtful 

An Arctic Region 

lo see the meat in cold storage meant a journey by our 
useful buses to the Royal Albert Docks. First we were 
taken up—as the meat is—to the reception and examina- 
tion floor, then down in the lifts to iciness (‘* This is where 
we turn up our coat collars,’’ said someone) in an arctic 
region where the men were going about their duties well 
wrapped up. Meat, we were told (and could well believe), 
is frozen at 15 degrees F. of frost. Fruit and eggs are not 
frozen but chilled at about 2 degrees of frost 

Returning to the more genial atmosphere of an upper 
floor we saw casks of butter, foreign and Empire, damaged 
in transit, being opened and re-coopered. From the roof 
of this building we had a wonderful panoramic view. 
Beneath us busy steamers large and small were loading 
and discharging cargo—at a little distance could be seen 
the well-known black funnels of a P. and O. To our right 
lay the Royal Victoria Dock, to our left the King George V ; 
and far away beyond closely massed houses and smoking 
factory chimneys rose Shooter’s Hill and Woolwich. 
Connecting our tall building with reception sheds below 
were sloping, covered-in passage ways up which the meatis 
propelled by electric chain belts, to be stored at the rate of 
1,000 carcases an hour. The vans we saw standing on the 
rails down below us were really insulated meat containers 
which can be lifted on and off the trucks without any 
necessity for opening them before they arrive at their 
destination. 

Our way, again by "bus, to the fine King George V docks, 
first opened in 1922, took us past the Seamen’s Hospital, 
dignified and cool behind its plane trees. Not so many 
serious accidents find their way here as might be expected, 
for the docks have their own organised “ Safety First ”’ 
campaign, and every accident, so our guide told us, is 
‘‘ put on the table ”’ and discussed 

In the great tobacco shed to which we climbed at 
King George V docks it was a case of the historic house that 
Jack built—‘ This is the crane that lifts the bales,’’ and 
so on. That crane hovered over huge hogsheads holding 
4,000 lbs. of tobacco and by dint of its eleven controls 
moved them hither and thither, travelling easily overhead 
and looking for all the world like a great meccano set. 

No one bothered about the small rain that began to fall 
while our guide explained the principle of the dry dock 
which he next showed us. It was 750 by 150 feet wide. 
I wondered if he had perhaps heard of The Nursing Times 
when he accused one of us of enquiring into the spelling 
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Outward Bound— Contd. 

of “‘ caisson,’’ i.e. the floating bridge which acts as a gate 
to the dry dock, from motives connected with crosswords ? 
We followed his pointing finger down the far perspective 
of water stretching away from where we stood and were 
told that the two swing bridges in the distance, where 


boats had to wait their turn, were more provocative of 
profanity than anything else in the docks. 

We came away and packed ourselves into our "buses 
regretfully, not because there was no more to see, but 
because it really was not possible to trespass any further 
on the time of these kind Port of London officials. 

COLLEGE MEMBER 


Correspondence 


Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any subject of interest to nurses, so that this feature may be a 
medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and experience. We are not necessarily in agreement with the opinions 


expressed by our correspondents. Address : 


Street, 


“ Tony ” 


I am sending you a photograph of Tony Smith, aged 
2 years 11 months, who took 2nd prize at the baby show 
on Thursday, June 8, at 
the Pines, Sleaford. 

[wo years ago I spoke 
to Tony’s mother, who was 
weeping at her door in 
a very “‘slummy”’ part 
of Sleaford. Her baby 
was ill and she had lost 
all her children but this 
one. I am keenly inter- 
ested in child welfare 
and I gave her a book 
on the care and manage- 
ment of children Her 
careful obedience to its 
teaching has resulted in 
a healthy, sturdy boy 
his shows what a help 
advice to mothers can 
be, even in most adverse 
circumstances 

COLLEGE No 


Aged 2 years, 11 month 


24600 


Is It Worth While ? 


May I draw the Editor's attention to a few facts regard 
ing public health work as carried out in the rural county 
in which I am working ? 

The scheme of the county is the “ combined ”’ one in 
which the district midwife does general and school nursing, 
health visiting and all public health work 


In many of the rural areas this work is carried out by 
midwives, who have only six months’ general district 
training and no further qualifications. In others, it is 
done by Queen's nurses with midwifery training 

Under the circumstances is it worth while for trained 
nurses to qualify as health visitors and Queen’s nurses 
if public health work can be undertaken by the partially 
trained woman 
i transitional stage at present 
midwives still encouraged to take a 
partial training and then occupy posts which should bs 
filled by the fully trained public health nurse 


COLLEGE No 


his work is naturally 
} 


but why are these 


28139 


An Appreciation 

Time Miss Whit 
school Infirmary, 
May I, having trained under 
express my gratitude to her through 


Miss Whitfield : 


that 


Royal 


id in last week's Nursing 

ie] matron of my training 

Bolton, was soon to retire 

her that school 
our pape! 

I feel sure many of her “ old’’ nurses will agree with me 
when I say what a just, upright and noble character is 
Miss Whitfield’s. No matter what trouble was around 
she always had a smile for everyone. I personally found 
her a and faithful friend indeed, and shall ever 
remember her kindness and good example I have 
followed with interest the extensions of the hospital, 
for which no small credit is due to Miss Whitfield. Many 


good 





The Editor, ‘‘ The Nursing Times,’’ c.o. Messrs. Macmillan, St. Martin’s 
London, W.C.z2. 


nurses, including myself, and many patients, will miss 
her, but all will wish her health and happiness in her well 
earned retirement JANE CHEVEsS, S.R.N 


Glycerine for Boils 

You will be interested to know that the note by a 
medical officer on the use of glycerine for boils in The 
Nursing Times for May 13 has been of great use to us 

My son came home one day from school with a small 
boil on his finger and having read the note in The Nursing 
Times my wife decided to put this process to the test 
She soaked a piece of lint in glycerine and placed it over 
the boil and bound it up. By the evening the core came 
completely away leaving a small hole quite free of 
matter G. H. Gray. 


Answers to Enquiries 

The Kentucky Frontier Nursing Service.—It was 
suggested to me that as I wish to obtain a post in the 
Frontier Nursing Service in Kentucky as nurse I should 
write to Ernest Poole, author of ‘‘ Nurses on Horseback ”’ 
(Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 7s. 6d.), and should send my 
letter to the publishers asking them to be kind enough 
to forward it to the right address for me If this is 
possible without inconvenience I should be grateful if 
it could be done 

M.P. 

(Messrs. Macmillan have forwarded your letter to Mr. 
Poole’s address and we would also suggest your writing 
to Miss Simpson, secretary of the Midwives’ Institute, 12, 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. Miss Simpson 
has been deputed by Mrs. Breckinridge, head of the Service, 
to supply forms which English candidates are asked to fill 
up,and will be able to tell you whether, as we have heard, the 
Service is overcrowded at present.—ED.) 

Isle of Man.—Would it be possible to give me any 
addresses of places to stay in the Isle of Man. I should 
prefer Port Erin. I am a regular reader of The Nursing 
Times M.D., S.R.N 

(The Bellevue and the Falcon’s Nest Hotels at Port 
Evin ave quite good. There is also the Qualtrough Boarding 
House, which is moderate in its charges Ep.) 

Bed and Breakfast.__I would be grateful for an address 
in Bath where one could get bed and breakfast inexpen- 
sively—not necessarily a nurses’ hostel ; a Y.W.C.A. might 
serve. The address of Miss Woodward in Bloomsfield 
Terrace, S.W.1, last year proved very useful 

COLLEGE No. 20810. 

(We would suggest you try the following addresses in 
Bath :— Huddy’s Boarding House, 85, Lower Bristol Road 
Mrs. Bell, 12, Cleveland Place West; Miss A. E. Turner 
11, The Paragon; Mrs. Caffin, 4, Walcot Terrace, Bath 
ED 

A Doctor’s Widow in Need.—Several times you have 
been kind enough to come to my aid. Once more I 
would be so glad of your help. An elderly doctor’s widow 
who is quite penniless is under the impression that there 
exists a fund from which she could obtain relief. Perhaps 
you can give me the necessary information 

A.R.S. (Jersey) 
should advise you to write direct to the secretary of 
the Professional Classes Aid Council, 251, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3, giving full particulars of the 
widowed lady's circumstances.—ED.) 


(We 
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ul haif-hour 


at Clare 


Hall 


Clare Hall, South Mimms 


RIENDLINESS and informality were the keynotes 
F at the opening of the new addition to the Nurses 
Home at Hall Sanatorium, South Mimms 

on Thursday, June 8. Alderman Mrs. Barnes, J.P., who 
was handed a lovely bouquet of red and white carnations 
from the nursing staff and who declared the home open 


welcomed this informality more than 


Clare 


ibled us to see the beauty of the nurses 

I rows of ugly benches. In fact she 

ind Alderman Button and Alderman G. Marlow Reed 

late chairman of the Middlesex County Council) contented 

themselv with very brief speeches as they all wished to 
of the ceremony 

ng, low-ceilinged and beautifully 

d of the building and has 

corner of the grounds 


es, a delicious tea was 


sitting-room unspoilt by 


strawberries and 


g-room, in beige 

1 furniture and 
etchings, while 
nto the cushion 
One end of the 
I ym. can who may want to 
read or res \ radio gramophor ind a piano give a 
choice of musi canned and uncanned and 
fires, radiators and portable electric stoves ensure a supply 
of heat to suit all the vagaries of our winter climate 


partitioned olf to 


coal 


Thwarted Laundresses 
of the forty-one men the 
luding the ters and night nurses, will 
the ne\ block Each sister has a 
1 ar idjustabl electric 
h each bed The colour 
sitting-room has been repeated in 
sitting-room, also in the two 
nursing and domestic staffs 
s¢ home is complete hou 1 
rooms. Both are here and in the 
latter lectric iron and kettle (for late-leave tea) will 
be found in their having 
special plugs they cannot be used on any other points i 
the home So foiled and cannot do any 
lamage by ironing in their own rooms (a thing that has 
to happen The lounge hall from which a wide 
staircase gives access to the floor contributes a 

very distinctive feature to the home 

Curtains, cushion covers and other loose covers have all 
been made by one of the nurses and Miss Hovey, who 


nurses 


nd sisters 


shampoo and laundry 
always appointed place, as 


areless nurses are 


een KnNO' 
been k 


above 


willingly gave up a great deal of their off-duty time to 
get them ready for the opening. 

When most of the guests had gone we found ourselves 
enjoying yet another cup of tea with Matron, Miss M 
Brown, in her delightful sitting-room. Miss Brown, who 
was trained at the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, and did 
fever training under the Metropolitan Asylums Board, is 
an enthusiastic member of the College of Nursing. It 
had been a very happy day for her in that her dream of 
an ideal home for her nursing staff had materialised 
Ilo show that her nurses are not unappreciative of her 
efforts they have given her some very interesting books to 
mark the occasion 

Another dream, one dear to her heart and to that of 
Dr. A. ( Tabois, medical superintendent, who also con- 
tributes so much to the happiness and well-being of the 
nursing staff, was to see their hospital approved by the 
General Nursing Council. This has also become a reality 
and Clare Hall has been approved for affiliated training 


The First Home Sister 


Io Sister Ellwood, S.R.N., has fallen the honour otf 
being the first Home Sister. She has been sister of South 
Block for ten years and has acted as matron’s deputy 
when occasion arose 

At a shamefully late hour we said good-bye to Matron, 
and as we left the new radio gramophone was being tried 
out in preparation for the nurses’ dance 


A War Story 


[ was 2a.m. on a chilly winter morning in a Northern 
I hospital for nerve-racked soldiers. A convoy had 
just arrived from the East and the men were weary 
after their long journey as they stood up for inspection 
by the O.C 
As the officer passed along he noticed one man clutching 
his half-buttoned tunic over his chest 
What have you there, my lad ?”’ he asked; but at 
that moment a little black Egyptian hen popped her 
head out from behind the man’s hand. (Muffled giggles 
from the rest of the convoy.) The hen had been hatched 
out surreptitiously from the man’s breakfast egg in 
Egypt, and the poor fellow was apprehensive lest it should 
be taken from him 
Needless to say he was allowed to keep his pet, and 
throughout his stay in hospital the little bird followed 
him about like a dog by day and roosted on a spar of his 
bedside chair at night. When he was discharged a few 
months later, it went with him to his home in thecountry. 
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RECOMMEND 


TETRO 


Call it~‘TEA-TROL’ 


The New Germicidal TO | L ET SOA P 


The oil in “ Tl- TROL” is ultra- 
germicidal, I! times more potent 
than pure carbolic, proved to des- 
troy even typhoid bacilli in 20 
seconds. 


it is absolutely non-toxic, non- 
poisonous and non-irritant. It may 
even be taken internally with 
beneficial effects. 


It has a pus-sol vent action, allowing 
penetration of diseased tissue 
quickly cleaning up suppurating 
wounds. 


It alleviates all skin troubles, 
Impetigo, Boils, etc., etc. Is as 
soothing to tender skin as purest 
olive oil. 


!n Australia ‘‘TI-TROL’’ soap has the 
unanimous endorsement of the Medical 
Profession. It is widely used in Hospitals 
and Welfare Centres all over the country, 
where eminent Pathologists and Skin 
Specialists daily testify to its truly 
r2markable qualities. 


|| times more potent than pure carbolic 
yet absolutely mon-toxic, non-irritant and 
non- poisonous. 


“ TI-TROL” the new ultra-germicidal toilet soap, com- 
bines bactericidal properties || times more powerful than 
pure carbolic with the qualities of an active skin food. 
It gives utter protection from germs. Yet it does not harm 
the delicate tissues of the skin! TI-TROL is absolutely 
non-toxic, non-irritant and non-poisonous, and is as 
soothing as purest olive oil. Use it and recommend it 
always. 





Write for FREE testing tablet 
to the Sole Distributors :— 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 
86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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A FAMILIAR PACKAGE to many 
nurses, and each suppository in it 
a promise for relief in haemorrhoids. 
Imitations come and go. But the 
therapeutic worth of Anusol Brand 
Haemorrhoidal Suppositories is only 
emphasized in comparison. When 
pain and discomiort must be relieved, 
congestion reduced and _ bleeding 
checked in haemorrhoids — nothing 
will do it more promptly and efficiently 
than Anusol Suppositories. No nar- 
cotic, analgesic or anaesthetic drug 
enters into their composition. They 
are safe to use under any condition 


Trial supplv sent to registered Nurses on request. 
WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO., LTD., 
300, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.Cl 


Sole Dastributors for Great Britain and Ireland) 

















Vitamins in Pregnancy 


In a recent article (Lancet, April Ist, 1933, p. 677) it is stated that“ . . . .an 
expectant mother fed on a deficient dietary supplies her young with the essentials for 
growth at the expense of her own tissues. . . . the infant will suffer in proportion 
to the dietetic deficiencies of the mother.”’ 


The administration of Radiostoleum, by providing in accurately-balanced amounts 
the two vitamins A and D which are essential for the well-being of both mother and 
child, enables the patient “ . . to put up a more energetic resistance to infec- 
tion,”’ also it promotes phosphorus and calcium metabolism and thus builds up a 
normal skeletal frame; furthermore it ensures correct calcification of the primary 
teeth during intra-uterine life-—_an important factor, inasmuch as it is now established 
that although correct feeding after birth tends to prevent the inception of caries, 
it can never remodel a child’s teeth already badly formed at birth. 


Nurses, welfare workers and, indeed, all those interested in the question of maternal 
and infant welfare, will find in Radiostoleum an ideal medium for the 
administration of vitamins during pregnancy. 


RADIOSTOLEUM 


(Standardised Vitamins A and D) 


Sample on request 
THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. LONDON N-I 


nt 
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Dr. Fairbairn on D 


N excellent account of growth and development 
was given at a large and enthusiastic annual 
general meeting of the Essex County Nursing 

\ssociation at Braintree on June 9. The chairman, 
Mr. W. J. Courtauld, J.P., C.C., said that the associa- 
tion, which had grown from small to big things, had 
increased in quality as well as in quantity. It had to 
find the wherewithal to train nurses and provide them 
as required to the 152 affiliated local nursing associa- 
tions who in turn became financially responsible for 
the nurses’ services. 


True Social Service 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Bocking considered no 
service of higher value than that of district 
since the human relationship meant as much 
as the alleviation of pain. The character and friendli- 
ness of the nurse brought hygiene and the way of 
sane living to the homes of that group of people who 
most help and got least consideration—the 

The nurse’s help often averted trouble, pain 
and even disaster for these mothers, as they could 
never afford to be ill and had no time to attend hospital 


social 
nursing, 


needed 
mothers 


Things must be going well with the Braintree staff, 
surmised the Dean, since the nurses appeared to be 
hungrier, cleaner, smarter and hardier than during the 
previous year, judging by the increase in food, soap 
and uniform expenditure and the decrease in the 
coal bill! 

Motor Cars in Seventeen Districts 

The county superintendent, Miss Landon, her: 
interposed that the increase was accounted for because 
nurses were in training this year than last. The 
use of motor cars in seventeen districts, she said, had 
enabled the nurses to take small and isolated 
listricts and thus ensure better service with economy 
The homes enabled the nurses to gain experience and 
confidence before taking up duties in lonely spots. One 
urse had the additional experience of thirty cases at 
Dagenham obtaining her Central Midwives 
Board certificate three months ago and before going 

a district where there was an average of twenty 
ases a year. The Dagenham area was a very difficult 
problem for Essex to deal with Everyone there 
thought that the L.C.C. should have made provision 
or necessary public and social services and various 
amenities, the responsibility for all of which had fallen 


more 


over 


since 


on Essex County 

Dr. Fairbairn his admiration for all district 
associations, especially for those functioning 
in villages, knew no bounds. Over and beyond the 
ictual nursing, the educational value of the visits was 
in enormous advantage in inculcating a health sense 
to help in the raising of the younger gerieration 
District nursing was not the least of many factors 
which had more than halved infant mortality since the 
beginning of the century. This was an index of better 
health, for a lower infant mortality rate brought with 
survivors. 


said 


nursing 


t a lower damage rate of 


Wastage 


Dr. Fairbairn had been invited to speak 


apparently 
o the converted—on the subject of why we needed 
trained midwives. In his opinion there were very few 
horn nurses, if any, so they must be trained, and with 
better and still better training nurses were capable of 
loing more and more for the community. This 
association evidently found the same difficulty as all 


other nursing organisations, for out of 42 entries for 


strict Nursing 


training, three left for health reasons and 15 were 
either unsuited to or did not like the work—a wastage 
of over a third of entries. Suitability could only be 
ascertained after entry. Without enthusiasm and love 
of the work candidates were useless, and nothing could 
be done about them without that most necessary quality, 
good, sound common sense. This usually went with 
a sympathetic understanding. Then a modicum of 
intelligence was desirable, and that was all that could 
be expected. Character must come first. 


Refreshment at Camberwell 


When visiting nursing institutions Dr. Fairbairn 
found out more about the atmosphere of the place by 
listening to pupils and teachers than by looking at its 
bricks and mortar. It had been said that some nurses 
were unenterprising enough not to take advantage of 
the two months’ course allowed to seniors of this 
rganisation at the post-certificate school at Camber- 
well, but this must be taken with a very big grain of 
salt. Lack of encouragement from committees, who 
were taced with the need of finding a substitute and 
the necessary fees, was probably the cause. The 
solitary district nurse had very little contact with the 
outside world and she was apt to grow rusty and moss 
grown, however good she might be. The Chelmsford 
post-graduate week was not enough to keep the iron 
bright or to rub off the rust. Judging by the number 
of medals and bars earned for length of service the 
Essex nurses obviously stuck to their jobs. The 
Central Midwives Board had no power to enforce 
post-graduate courses but it realised that nothing was 
§ more practical value. Other countries sent their 
midwives back every five years for three months or so 
There was no gallery work at the Camberwell school 
such as Cesarean sections, but everyday work of the 
highest standard with teachers ever ready to oil the 
joints. It was a real refresher for midwives, 
who returned to their districts invigorated and 
encouraged The cases brought before the Central 
Midwives Board for breach of rules were frequently 
found to be hard working, conscientious women who 
had got into slovenly ways until they had made some 
serious error. The Board could see exactly what had 
happened and usually postponed judgment for three 
months if such midwives undertook to attend a two 
months’ refresher course and a good report were 
arned at the end of it. The reports were invariably 
good and many midwives wrote grateful letters after- 
wards what a difference the course had made 

their practice 


The Revised Training 

The Board was busy revising the training of mid- 
wives. This was bound to entail extra expense because 
training would be a little longer and more stringent 
requirements. The proposal was to give 
three months’ additional training after passing the 
examination and before enrolment. All the attention 
could then be directed to learning how to work in 
with local authorities, and so forth, and so the mid- 
wife of the future would be better equipped for actual 

from the j 


outset than the midwife of the past 
Long Service Medals 
\ledals for ten years’ service were awarded to: 
Nurse Casey, Ockenden; Nurse Cook, Kelvedon; 
Nurse Wildiag, Bardfield; Nurse Skingsley, Theydon 
3ois. Five years’ service bars to:—Nurse Perry 
Maldon, 4th bar; Nurse Heales, Wanstead, 3rd bar. 


rusty 


Saying 


in several 


practice 
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“* The Nursing Times” Lawn Tennis 
Challenge Cup Competition 


ITH the completion of the Second Round only 
W sixteen hospitals are left to compete for The 
Nursing Times Cup, and eleven of these are 
municipal institutions! In less than a month we shall 
know the finalists 
Kingston and District Hospital are a formidable team 
\s we mentioned last week, they defeated the present 
Cup holders—St Thomas’s—after a gruelling battle 
Of the nine mental hospitals who entered team’ this 
year Horton Hospital alone remain, and they meet Charing 
Cross in the third round In the round Colney 
Hatch made a fight against North Middlesex 
who eventually won by the narrow margin of one game 
on the aggregat Most of the other matches were evenly 


ontested 
Third Round Matches 
(to b mt ivy July 1 
Royal Free Hospital St. James’s Hospital 
Guy’s Hospital North Western Hospital 
Middlesex Hospital St. Stephen’s Hospital 
North Middlesex Hospital Whipps Cross Hospital 
Kingston & District Hosp. Queen Mary’s, Carshalton 
St. Bartholomew’s Hosp. Northern Hospital 
Dulwich Hospital St. Charles’ Hospital 
Charing Cross Hospital Horton Mental Hospital 
Che attention of competitors is drawn to the following 
important 
1) Teams are 


second 


strong 


notices 
urgently requested to be prompt in 
getting into touch with each other and arranging fixtures 
and in sending particulars immediately to The Nursing 
Tim 2) It is essential that contesting clubs should 
mutually agree on an experienced umpire who will abide 
by the rules of the competition. (3) It should be especially 

t that the venue is to be decided by 


noted 


mutual arrange- 


| ‘Second Round Results (Concluded) 


North Middlesex County Hospital beat Colney Hatch 
Mental Hospital by one game 4,” 2-6, 4-6, 7-5; 
B 5-7, 6-3, 6-2. Teams North Middlesex “ A,’ 
ind Holdup B Misses Miller and 
Hatcl \,’’ Misses Wright and Turner 
on and Hall 
‘ d Hospital 
} St. Bartholo 
: Misse Holden ane B,’’ Misses 
pott and Reade; Mile End Misses Jordan and 
B Misses Ward and Corrie 
James's Hospital beat St. Mary’s Hospital 
\ 3-2, 7-5, 6-4 B,” 6-3, 6-4 Teams: St 
James and Ludbrook B,”’ Misses 
Mary’s \,”’ Misses Bennett and 
s Orchard and Iliss 

les’ Hospital beat St. Mary’s Hospital, Plaistow 
: 6-0, 6-0 B 6-2, 6-2, 6-1 reams St 
Charles \ Misses Mercer and Draper B,”’ Misses 
Smith and Clift; St. Mary’s \,”’ Misses Bowes 

A mbros« B Misses Wright and Dominy 
Royal Free Hospital beat Prince of Wales’ 

A,” 6-1, 4-6, 5-7; B.” §-7. 6-4, 6-3 
Free Misses 
an isford; Prince of 
are ~ ae Misses 
Guy’s Hospital 


Padding 


and 


Hospital 

Royal 
Misses Bryan 
Misses Allen and 


Teams 
Filby and Brown B,’ 
Wales’ “ A,’ 
Pearce and Cork 
beat Paddington 
6-3, 6-4, 7-9 B 6-3, 6-2, 6-3 
Misses Payne und Longfield 
Paddington \ Misses 
‘ B,”’ Misses Lugham and Cook 


Hospital \ 
Teams Guy's \ 
B.”"" Misses Reed and 
Rayner and Amos 


Long 





** THE NURSING TIMES” COUPON 
Answers to enquiries on professional matters, 
holidays and homes, free. Legal answers, 

2s. 6d. and stamped addressed envelope. 
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Nation’s Fund for Nurses 


Nurses’ Appeal Committee 


A fortnight ago we said 
Derby Day 
have had a 


“a pity there was only one 
contributor;’’ we spoke too soon! We 
splendid contribution from the Cowdray 
Club of 46. We thank them heartily. Perhaps “ Derby 
Day "’ will repeat itself again next week ! 

Our contributions have been on the upward grade this 
month; we now need only about £165 to get to our longed- 
for total of £1,000 by the end of August. We are sure 
the holiday season will bring a flood of money as thanks- 
givings for a joyous time We thank all our helpers, 
anonymous and otherwise, and many thanks for the 
tinfoil from Miss Sykes and Miss Milne; the latter has 
also sent us some very pretty balls in netted coverings 
for sale 

Donations for week ending June 19 


Cowdray Club Derby Sweep 

Miss A. B., Oxford wie ovis 

‘ A Grateful Nurse "’ (crossword prize) os 

*Matron and nursing staff, Royal Berkshire 
Hospital, Reading 

Founder Member 162 

*Miss H \ Alsop 

Matron and nursing staff 
and Cancer Hospital 
Liverpool 


Radium Institute 
Myrtle Street, 


otal to date 
*Earmarked for special purpose 
Hon. SECRETARY 
Nurses’ Appeal Committee, 
The Nursing Times, 
c.o. The College of Nursing, 
la, Henrietta Street, W.1 


Wedding 


Miss Nora Channer, S.R.N., was married at Whitsun 
tide to Mr. John Kerry. The bride, who wore a pretty 
dress of white elephant crépe and carried a bouquet of 
pink and white carnations, was formerly a nurse at the 
West Herts Hospital; she worked afterwards on the staft 
of the King Edward VII Hospital at Windsor. 


Appointments 


Matrons 


['WIDALE, Miss E., S.R.N., 
Hospital Gainsboro’, Lincs 
[rained at York County Hosp. Sister, Victoria Chil- 
dren’s Hosp Hull. Sister, General Hosp., St 
Helen's. Sister and assistant matron, John Coup 
land Hosp., Gainsboro’ Matron, Skegness and 
District Cottage Hosp 
NesBItTT, Miss B., S.R.N., matron, City Isolation Hospital, 
Leicester 
Trained at St. James’ Hospital, Leeds; Eastern Hospital, 
Homerton. Ward sister at Selly Oak Hospital, 
Birmingham; Second Assistant matron and senior 
assistant and deputy matron, Monsall Hospital, 


Manchester 
Health Visitors 


PoLpDEN, Miss F. M., S.R.N., county 
Warwickshire County Council. 
Trained at King’s College Hosp. Certified 

Health Visitor’s Cert Private Nursing, Langham 
Street Health visitor, Surrey County Council 
Health visitor, Smethwick County Borough Council. 
Member, College of Nursing. 
MULLARKEY, Miss N., S.R.N., school nurse, Rotherham 
Trained at Salford Royal Hosp. Member, College 
of Nursing 


matron, John Coupland 


health visitor, 


midwife. 
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THE 


RIGHT BABY FOOD 


AT THE 


RIGHT PRICE 




















Milk from wholly - pasture - fed ... by the gratitude ot thousands 
herds. Humanised, and richest of mothers. Recommended confi- 
in vitamin D. The right baby-food dently to the nursing profession. 
at the right price. Tested and No.1 up to4 months. No. 2 after 4months 
proved by the contentment, well- PER ilb. TIN 


being and robust development of 
thousands of babies ... by O S I fe >4 M I L K 
happiness in thousands of homes 


OSTERMILK 56 OSNABURGH STREET-LONDON. N.W.1 
alho M 











The Ethics of | Barker Sale 


An Example of the 
Wonderful Values 


REGULATION 


from the BB 4 in nme 1 4/. 


Physicians And Nurses Standpoint | Cotsen Cesemens © 


Butcher, Tan, Green, Navy, Dark 
jrown, Butcher Blue. Lined yoke. 


oe Perfectly tailored. Sizes: 
Physicians and Nurses demand | {Wii os jis, 4/a 
° ° ‘ ’ engt 
of a commodity like ‘ Aspro length SALE PRICE 
a: : e it Overalls 
rte Also made in Fadeless {|| | § sz. 
Second—Standardisation of formula. Horrockses’ Nurse Cloth ei 
Third—Hygienic Packing. ag thacsten at eC 
I orrockKses ‘adeiess Nurse 10 ’ 
‘ASPRO’ fulfils these needs. It is always safe, always | Navy / trey. Black / Grey, 
up to Pharmacopaeia standard, and shows no variation Helio, Rose, Beige, Light 5/. 
in result. Furthermore, through the efficiency of the | Blue, Light Green, — each 
_ SANITAPE System, it is the most hygienically packed Post 4d. 
tablet in the world. Sister Dora CAPS, in 9 10id. 
‘A SPRO’ consists of the purest Acetyl Salicylic Acid that | Cambric.. -» each 


ncil has ever been known to Medical Science, and tts claims ave | Nurses’ APRONS. Excellent quality 
neil based on its supertority. Horrockses’ cloth. Square or round 


, + op ’ bib. Three qualities. —— e 73 
: GOLLIN & CO., PTY., LTD. A ‘@) from waist 26, 28 1 
am (Espro! Dept.), SLOUGH, BUCKS.  iae >PRL 34 in. PRICES 2/4}, 


lege Telephone : Slough 608. Post 3d. 


No propristary right is claimed in the MAD! ASPRO LIMITED 
method of manufacture or formula. SLOUGH. ENGLAND. JOHN BARKER & COMPY LTD Kensington W8 =’ Phone : W EStern 5432 


vile. 
ham 
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Spencer Belt Adequately 
Controls Non-Operable Hernia 


are photographs of a woman with inoperable hernia weighing 
five stones five pounds 
Hernia unsupported Right: Hernia « 
Spencer Belt 


Spencer Surgical Supports 
throughout the world. 


recommended by 30,©00 doctors 


for Booklets 
also name 


Write Spencer Corsets Ltd., Banbury, Oxfordshire, 
on Spencer Maternity Belts and Surgical Supports, 
of nearest trained Corsetiere. 


SPENCER 


igned Foundat Garme? und Surgical 


LONDON %, Regent 
GLASGOW R¢ 
BIRMINGHAM 
LIVERPOOL 
BRISTOI 


GAYLER & POPE ur0 


112-117 








THE THELMA. 

















THE PORTLAND. 


1 


" ‘ n \A/ 
ne LondonW 


Special value in 
NURSES OVERALLS 


On left. THE 
THELMA white 
shrunk drill overall. 
New pleated back 
giving width to skirt. 
On right. THE 
PORTLAND cross- 
over overall with long 
roll collar and 
reversible front. 
Made in white shrunk 
= 

Each in the following 
sizes and prices. 
S.W., 44”, 46” 
W.., 16”, 48” 
O.8., 48”, 50° 


7/11 
8/6 
8/11 





APRON CLOTH BY 
THE YARD. 


Linen finish. 


G.P., 52in. wide, 


Doris, wide, 


/64 
54 in. 
1 


Portland, 54 in. wide 
2/3 


Patterns Free 

















Laboratory tests show 
that “Neko’’ is 30 
times as powertul a 
disinfectant as pure 
carbolic acid. Yet is 
harmiess to the 
normal skin and gives 
a wonderful cleansing 
shampoo. 


Use “‘Neko"’ to cleanse 
Infected linen, utensils, 
etc., also to make 
disinfectant solutions. 


gent 


we 
gee: 


Use Neko” regularly 
for the hands ; also In 
the bath as the 
scientific deodorant. 


13 at all 
chemists. Sample 
free from C.1., Parke, 
Davis & Co., 50, Beak 
Street, London, W.1. 


Price 


Write for our new 1933 CATALOGUE. 


It is full 


of things that will interest you. 


Every post brings us fresh evidence of the popularity of our 
uniform dresses and overalls. 


19.4.33 
* May I say 


how very prompt you hav 


e been in sending the 


dresses, also I think they are very well made and more reason- 


ible than any place 


GIVE US THE OPPORTUNITY 


I have bee 


ro GIVE 


n to for uniform.” 
you 


SATISFACTION 














FADELESS 
UNIFORM CLOTH 
“ THE 


WASHWELL.”’ 
Made expressly for 
us from double 
yarn. 38in. 

1/3} yard 

Uniform colours 
Four yards required 
fordress. Full range 
of Patterns on 





request. 








Here are two new 
styles in 


NURSES OVERALL ; 


DRESSES. 

On left. 
EVELYN 
sketch. 
white, drill and pique. 

THE AVIS. 
with detach- 
buttons flared 
skirt and the new 
inset pockets. In 
white drill and pique. 
and prices for 


“A011 


OS. 48” 1/- extra. 
M ade to spec i al 
measure 1/6 extra. 


On right. 
Made 
able 


Sizes 


GAYLER & POPE Ltd. High St., Marylebone, W.1 
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Appointments. Contd 


Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force 
Nursing Service 


Staff Nurse Miss U. H. Johnson is promoted to the 


rank of Sister (May 15) 


Queen’s Institute of District Nursing: 
Scottish Branch 


E. M. A. Herron to Edinburgh (junior assistant super 
intendent) ;C. Bulloch (rejoiner) to Falkirk (senior nurse) ; 
E. L. Cooper to Auldearn; M. B. Davidson to Blantyre 
M. M. Lamb to Mid Strathdon; F. E. Lind to Gamrie; 








. C. Logan to Bearsden; A. M. MeNiven to Alloway 
C. McRae to Sorbie; E. H. Millar to Crawford; M. Mont- 
gomery to Scalpay; E. Morain to Edinburgh (midwife) ; 
M. Morrison to Ayr; A. I. Murison to Blantyre; L. H. 
Parker to Darvel. 


Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service 


Matron Miss M. C. Johnston, R.R.C., retires on retired 
pay (May 31) with permission to retain the badge of 
Q.A.I1.M.N.S. Sister Miss E. F. Stephenson, A.R.R.C. 
to be Matron (May 31). Sister Miss E.W. Bond, A.R.R.C 
retires on retired pay (May 28) with permission to retain 
the badge of Q.A.I.M.N.S. Staff Nurse Miss Doris 
Nicholson resigns her appointment (June 10 


Crossword Puzzle Number 78 


A prize of 10/6 will be awarded to the sender 
of the first correct solution opened on June 28 


Conditions 
OLUTIONS must reach this office not later than 
the first post on Wednesday, June 28 
Address your entry to ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle, No. 78,” 
“The Nursing Times Macmillan & Co., Ltd St 
Martin’s Street, W.C.2 
Write your name and address in block capitals in the 
space provided 
Do not enclose any other communication with your 
entry 
No cotrespondence can be entered into with regard to 
this competition, and the decision of the Editor is final 
and legally binding 


Clues Across 


l. Relinquist 16. Second week-day (abbr.) 

1. Middle 18. Yield to another. 

8. Hindu grand ladies 19. Solicit earnestly 

10. Napoleon was banished t 22. Bring up 
— 23. Terminations 

11. The most: satisfactory 24. Comfortable residences 
London tree 26. Having a handle to one’s 

12. Lacerate name 

14. Stigma. 27 Dapper. 

15. First sign of carcinoma of 28. If blue you can cook 
breast 29. Glass ones split up light 


Clues Down 


1. Allowed as discoun 10. Teaches 


2. Sign. 13. Used for drawing lines. 
3. This type of nurse ts nearly 14. Useful worsted material. 
extinct 17. Goes to first nights. 


5. Freedom from difficult v 18. An easy gallop. 
. Drags a fishing net ’ 


20. Invests, or clothes with 
21. Material for basketry 


Tolerate 


9. “* The sixth age shifts into ; 
the lean and 24. A fiddling tyrant. 
pantaloon” (Shakes.) 25. Box 
Prizewinner 


We have gre 
10s. 6d. to 


t pleasure in awarding a prize of 


Miss M. E. Hill, 
St. John’s House 
12, Queen Square, W.C.1, 
whose solution of Crossword Puzzle No. 76 was the 
first correct one opened on June 14 
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Solution to Puzzle No. 77 


Across.—6, Dolphin. 7, Usher. 8, Stencil. 9, Milne 
11, Adhesions. 14, Attendant 17, Smack. 18, Station. 
19, Seams. 20, Flicker 

Down.—1, South. 2, Spent. 3, Biniodide 
5, Pennant. 10, Beanstalk. 12, Stammer 
15, Stock 16, Money 


4, Aspirin 
13, Welcome 
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College of Nursing 


Announcements 


Application forms for membership of the College of Nursing can 
be obtained from the Secretary, The College of Nursing, Henrietta 
Street, W.1, or from any of the branch secretaries. 


Public Health Section 


Open Meeting during the * Boe. 20 il Course ° 
\ pen meeting was arranged by t n, and took place 


Dame Janet uidress 


eeting ull 
Burdett prese nt pac vl she 


i e ow 
Nursi 


Quarterly Meeting 


ym will 


Branch Reports 


Sub-Branch.—Our president Miss 
gave us amost delightful evening on June 12 at 
ounty High School forGirls. She has been head- 
hool for twenty-three years, ever since it started. 
, who previously had been a teacher to Princess 


Altrincham and District 
Howe Smith, B.A., 
the Altrincham ¢ 

ustress of this s¢ 
Miss Howe Smitl 
Mary and some of her friends, has given not only her mind, but 

er heart and so and three of her teachers 
ywed us over the Everywhere were signs of the 
taste of the Principal. We saw, 
coloured frescoes (illustrating a 
etry) designed and painted by pupils themselves. 
» classrooms Oh, what a glorious wealth of colour! 
neone exclaimed. hat print,” said Miss Howe Smith, “I 
at Budapest on one of my holidays Then there were the 
fascinating rows of little saucepans in the cookery room. Here 
1 there were presents from parents, the most remarkable one 
epidiascope which cost £64 After refreshments Miss 
Reynold ve us one of her clever and delightful talks about our 
ers said afterwards, ““ What a talent 
like that on the spur of the moment!” After 
the happiest thing about such an evening is the 
vetween ourselves—so differently employed—and also 
he contacts made between the members of the teaching and the 
k-nursing professions 
Blackburn and District Branch 


j r 
ed las 


il to this school She 
whole building. 
iginality, devotion and artistu 
r instance, a wall with original 
lines of p 
yne of the 


ein an 


‘ } 
eaci 
able to speak 
nowever, 
} 
t 


tercourse 


Saturday w ll take | 
lace will be the 

be provided 

Porcher Branch,—General meeting, Thursday next, 
ufter the usual At Home, at the Club at 6 p.m., when Miss Hughes 
easurer) who represented us at the Aberdeen Conference will 
give us a detailed account of it rhere will also be a discussion on 
the possibilities of an outing this year 

London Branch.—Miss Frances E. Latham, | 
a College member, will lecture on July 4 


R.G.S., who is 
at 8.15 p.m. in the 


College Hall on “ Old Serbia and the Serbs.” 
made from Miss Latham’s own photographs. 

Nottingham Branch. 
June 26, by 


Slides (coloured) 
Admission free. 
Visit to Stanton Ironworks, on Monday, 
kind invitation of the Directors. Tea provided. A 
special ‘bus will call at the following places to pick up members 
General Hospital, 2 p.m.; Trinity Andrew’s 
Church, 2.15; City Infirmary, 2.30. Members desirous of attend- 
ing must send in their names by Saturday, June 24, to Miss 
Hi. M. Lowe, A.R.R.C., Forest House, Bulwell Approximate 
fare, 2s. 

Plymouth Branch.—Members had a very enjoyable meeting 
when Mrs. 8. Foot, local representative, read the report of the 
Branches Standing Committee meeting held at Aberdeen. Student 
nurses of the South Devon and East Cornwal) Hospital and the 
City Hospital gave impressions of their visit to Aberdeen for the 
meeting of the Student Nurses’ Association. Mrs. Foot invites 
memibe to her hot at Stormerest, Crownhill, on Tuesday, 


reply to 


Square, 2.10; St. 


June 27, at 6 30 p.m rr tenn croquet, et Please 
the, hon. secretary, Central Hospital, Plyme 
Tunbridge Wells and District Branch. Mt ,_ June 30, 
3.30 to 5.30 p.m. at Swaylands (hospitality by Mrs. Newsome). 
[We should like to congratulate this new branch on the delightful 
syllabus just received in our office; it includes some most interesting 
lectures—and the pleasant party announced e is evidence that 
being neglected.—Ep,| 
Worcestershire Branch.— A garden party being given on June 
24 at King’s End, Powick, b Winsmore Hooper and Mrs 
Weir, to which members wn invited, They are 
i " he City Isolation 
Newtown Ro orceste the 


the social side is not 


also invited by the mati 
Hospital, 


ft the ten irnan 


occasion 
nurses « he Worcester 


Isolation Hospit 


Boots? Bechlovet’ Lilies y 


! that thei subset ij tions 
a Library fall due on July 1. Will all members wishing 
renew their subscriptions pone ate lad. 
tamp) to ¢ Henrietta Street, 


Royal Infirmary and 


we members are reminde 


ipply for 
we Librarian, College of Nursing 


Cavendish Square, W.1. Any member who does not belong to 
Library at the reduce: ite for 
an send for ar 
Libraria 


A Book on Massage 


Boots’ Booklovers College 
members ¢ stamp) 


to the 


uppli n fo losit 


gv lad. 


MASSAGE AND REMEDIAL EXERCISES 
AND SURGICAL CONDITIONS By 
John Wright & Son, Bristol; 15s 

Miss Tipy has written a book which will 
value to advanced students and teachers of massage and 
remedial exercises, and it covers such a large field and 
gives so much detail that the title seems almost inadequate. 
Pathology is included together with full accounts of all 
the conditions, both surgical and medical, which come 
into the hands of the medical gymnast at the present day. 
In each section, after desc ribing the disease, injury or 
deformity, the physical treatment is given a clear heading, 
viz., Massage, exercises, baths, electricity, etc 

One hundred pages are devoted to nervous diseases. 
Peripheral nerve lesions are clearly given, together with 
some photographs of good exercises suitable for these 
cases. The present day treatment of infantile paralysis 
is described in full and Frenkel’s methods for tabes 
dorsalis are included. Advances and detailed accounts 
ire given about heart and lung conditions, and in the 
former there is reference to the work of the late Dr. Hunt 
of Guy’s Hospital. There is a helpful chapter on breathing 
exercises which is well illustrated. 

We feel sure that this book will be of value to general 
medical practitioners who have had little time or 
opportunity to study the detail of the physical treatment 
they may wish to order for their patients; it will be 
invaluable as a book of reference to senior students. 
But it is unsuitable for beginners; the latter must look 
for groundwork elsewhere. The small print of the book 
is a drawback, but much is included in its 413 pages, and 
Miss Tidy is to be congratulated on a 


Book Received 
THE REVENTION OF DISEASE BY CORRECT 
FEEDING, an address by Dr. M. Bi 
lelivered at the twenty-first Conferes 
issociations held in London last January, may be 
ybtained post free, 7d., from the Food Education 
Society, 29, Gordon Square, W.C.1 


IN MEDICAL 
Noel M. Tidy 


be of real 


vreat achievement. 


rcher- Benner, 
of Educational 
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The Food of Proved Dietetic Value 


2. THE IMPORTANCE OF 
FOOD-BALANCE 


Correct’ Food Balance is only 
possible when all the import- 
ant constituents are present 
in natural proportions. This 
has always been claimed of 
Shredded Wheat because no 
part of the wheat berry is 
removed to upset this balance. 
rhe bean and the germ are 
retained, while steam-cook- 
ing, shredding and baking 
leave unaltered the natural 
proportions of the wheat. 
his adds greatly to its 
digestible and health-giving 
qualities Thus Shredded 
Wheat is one of the most 
perfectly balanced of diets. 


is Whole Wheat, and nothing but 
Whole Wheat 


The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 








The College of 
Nursing Blazer 


In all-wool Navy 
buttons, handsome College Badge in 
untarnishable Aluminium wire and royal 


blue Silk poplin. Usual stock sizes. 
PRICE, complete ... _ ie 32/- 
= aN TIE in real silk Poplin 3/9 
COLLEGE OF NURSING 
SCARF in real silk / 
poplin. 54ins. by 12 ins. 14 6 
1 sk 


k for leaflet N.T.24 
A SPECIAL PERMIT 
must be obtained from the Secretary 
of the College of Nursing and 
should accompany the orders for 
above 


Flannel, silvered 


COLLEGE OF NURSING 


TENNIS FROCKS, 


White Silk, sleeveless, * 26/6 


irom 
For JUNE only ! 
SILK WASHING FROCKS. 


Real Macclesfield, 42/- 


reduced from 63/- 


~ BOYD COOPER. 


The Nurses’ Tailor, 


4 George St., 
Hanover Sq:, 
London, W.1 











A Safe and Dependable 
agent with 30 years’ 
amongst Medical 


cleansing 
reputation 
Practitioners 


CHINOSOL 


BRAND OXY-QUINOLIN-POTASSIUM-SULPHATE 


ANTISEPTIC 
iT 
































Pp: revents growth and de- 
velopmen ‘ of pathogenic 


rganisms without injury to 


iving tissue cells. Promotes 


See this sign on apid healthy granulations and 
omy pachage timulates natural resistance 
he tissues to’ infection 
A Powerful Deodorant 
THE Perfect Antiseptic 
for Personal Hygiene 


FREE SAMPLE and literature 
to any registered nurse 


Tablets Gargle Rods 


Chas. Zimmermann & Co., (Chem.) Ltd. 
9-10, St. Mary-.at-Hill, London, E.C.3 


¢ 


Powder 




















He’s sure to be a 
healthy child if he's 


a Trufood baby 


HUMANISED 


NEAREST TO MOTHER’S MILK 





FREE! 


A sample of Humanised 


Trufood Ltd., Dept. N.T.123, Wrenbury, 
Cheshire. 


Name . 





Trufood, and an inter- 
estine book on Infant 
Address 


Care and Management 


(usual price 1/-) 








Be sure to mention “The Nursing Times”? when answering its Advertisements. 
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Cascara of exceptional reliability 


Prepared from matured bark of genuine 
Rhamnus purshiana. Free from tendency 
to gripe. Uniform and accurate 
(se wn in dosage 
ms 


Cascara 
Sagrada 


= = TABLOID’ 
; CASCARA SAGRADA 


(DRY EXTRACT) 





Obtainable in a wide range of strengths, plain 
ge oO g 


or sugar-coated, from all Chemists 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO., LONDON 
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RGOAPIOL (Smith) is a singularly 
potent utero-ovarian anodyne, seda- 
tive and tonic. It exerts a direct 
influence on the generative system and 
proves unusually efficacious in the 
various anomalies of menstruation aris- 
ing from constitutional disturbances, 
atonicity of the reproductive organs, 
inflammatory conditions of the uterus 
rhe or its appendages, mental emotions or 
nN menorrnea, exposure to inclement weather. 
rl Ftc W It is a uterine and ovarian sedative of 
| )ysmenor rhea, Efc. RS unsurpassed value and is especially 
serviceable in the treatment of con- 
gestive and inflammatory conditions of 
these organs. 

The anodgne action of the prepara- 
tion on the reproductive organs is evi- 
denced by the promptness with which 
it relieves pain attending the catamenial 
flow, and its antispasmodic influence is 
manifested by the uniformity with which 
it allays nervous excitement due to 
ovarian irritability or other local causes. 

Ergoapiol (Smith) proves notably effi- 

if) YY, cacious in amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, 
I F3 FAN d menorrhagi 
ram AA Gp, 23 ™° gia. 
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